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INTRODUCTION. 

I WAS spending some time yesterday in working at 
the second edition of my little book on Marine 
Insurance, and was at work on the first chapter, on 
^^ Insurable Interest," when the reflection kept coming 
across me that these very topics which I was theii 
dealing with after my fashion, and concerning which 
the very fact of my dealing with them implied that 
I thought I had something to say about them, would 
in the course of the coming spring and simimer 
certainly occupy a good deal of the attention of 
Parliament, and probably be discussed at large in a 
Grrand Committee of the House of Commons. I had 
collected materials, some of them not very easily 
accessible, and in their present grouping and com- 
bination nowhere else to be found, which might be 
very serviceable in this debate ; and these I was 
about, of necessity, to pack up again and condense 
into so small a compass, for the sake of proportion 
to the rest of the volume, that they would be of no 
use for any purpose of discussion in Parliament, 
unless they were spread out again by some one else. 

L. B 
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Why should I not postpone my volume, and in the 
meanwhile write the first chapter, or a portion of it, 
more at large in the form of a pamphlet or some 
such thing ? I could in this manner perform the 
useful function of what the lawyers term a Devil, 
possibly, to some of those distinguished men who 
will take part in the debate on Mr. Chamberlain's 
Bill on the law of shipping, so far as it has reference 
to marine insurance ; I could supply them, possibly, 
here and there with a quotation, if not with a sug- 
gestion for an argument. Failing even in this, my 
time would not be thrown away, my pamphlet would 
serve for my chapter, as one of Leech's or Du- 
maurier's larger drawings is afterwards compressed 
into a cartoon for Punch. 

Perhaps I may be allowed here to add, as this 
pamphlet may fall into the hands of some to whom 
I am not known, that I possess one qualification for 
the task I have set before me, in the fact that I have 
been for forty years and more an adjuster of averages ; 
that is to say, that my business has obliged me to 
become closely acquainted, not theoretically only, 
but in its actual working, with the system of marine 
insurance ; to be behind the scenes, to discuss most 
intimately with merchants and shipowners, as well 
as underwriters, the practical bearings first of this 
and then of another rule of law in this department. 
And these are not dry theoretical discussions, but 
wherever the passions are aroused by a grievance, or 
the suspicions by a fraud — or what looks like one, 
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the adjuster, though merely as a bystander or adviser, 
hears all, and cannot fail to make his own reflections. 



The misgivings concerning the possible or actual 
mischiefs of marine insurance which in our own times 
have been energetically expressed by Mr. Plimsojl, 
and more recently by Mr. Chamberlain, are by no 
means new; on the contrary, similar and even 
stronger misgivings are to be found in the oldest 
jurisprudence concerning this contract, and have 
from its very beginning operated in shaping the 
laws of every coimtry concerning it. Marine in- 
surance has always been recognized as an extremely 
useful, but likewise a very dangerous, contrivance. 
Text writers, possibly from an unconscious tendency 
to magnify their oflfice, have dwelt chiefly on its 
utility, which no doubt has been enormous j but 
legislators have been quite as much alive to its 
dangers. The result has been, as I propose to show 
in detail, that marine insm'ance has at no time and 
in no country, or certainly not long together any- 
where, been allowed to develope itself freely so that 
its fundamental idea may be carried out without 
restriction. Still, as a contract permitted only under 
limitations, those limitations have by degrees so been 
moulded, or have so moulded themselves, that marine 
insurance has in many countries, and particularly 
in Great Britain and the United States, adequately 
performed its function as the handmaid of commerce. 

2b 
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INTRODUCTION- 5 

gains, and that largely, and all over the worlds 
namely, the consumer; since insurance in several 
ways tends to lower market prices, and to keep 
them steadier. 

Such being the proper function of marine in- 
surance, it is obvious that it must perform this 
function most perfectly if it can be so arranged that 
the merchant or shipowner who insures shall, in the 
event of shipwreck or marine disaster, be put in 
precisely the same pecuniary position as if that 
disaster had not taken place; shall be neither a 
gainer nor a loser by it ; that so he may regard such 
an event as immaterial to him, and leave- it alto- 
gether out of his calculations. And this is, from 
one point of view, the idea, or perfect form, of a law 
of insurance, — to make marine disaster absolutely 
immaterial to the assured. 

But this idea has, from the very bottom, to be 
qualified by another consideration. The indemnity 
given by insurance, if it ought to be accurately com- 
puted as to amount, ought no less, indeed, for prac- 
tical purposes, ought much more, to be promptly 
and certainly paid. A somewhat rough approxima- 
tion as to amount may suflfice, provided the merchant 
or shipowner can rely on obtaining that amount in 
time to replace, for the carrying on of his business 
engagements, the capital of which he has been de- 
prived by the shipwreck. For this reason, because 
dispatch and certainty are so much more important 
to the merchant than any nice computing of the 
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exact amount he should receive, and because the 
exact amount cannot in many cases be computed 
without much delay and some uncertainty, there 
have been introduced into the practice of insurance, 
from the very earliest times on record, certain con- 
trivances for gaining dispatch and certainty of set- 
tlement at the expense of theoretical accuracy. 
And these contrivances are now, partly from long 
use, but probably still more from their inherent use- 
fulness, so embedded in the law and practice of 
marine insurance, that it would be very difficult and 
perhaps dangerous to attempt to tear them out. 

The strength and prevalence of this feeling in 
early times may be detected in various provisions of 
the older Codes and Ordinances for discouraging 
undue litigation by obliging the underwriters, before 
raising any objection to a claim, to pay first and (if 
they please) go to law afterwards ; the assured of 
course giving security to refimd the amount in case 
the underwriter's objection should be sustained in 
the Courts. This has long fallen into disuse, no 
doubt by reason of the improvement of our legal 
procedure in respect of cheapness and dispatch ; not- 
withstanding which it may be suspected that mer- 
cantile men of the present day, who have by no 
means wholly cast off that almost morbid horror of 
law and love of prompt payment which characterized 
their predecessors in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, would see the revival of this ancient 
regulation without regret. 
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Another no less marked indication of the same 
feeling, or rather necessity springing out of the pres- 
sure of mercantile engagements, is to be foimd in 
the very early adoption of a rule of indemnity, con- 
trsry to true principle, and only justifiable for its 
great convenience in promoting a prompt settlement 
— ^the rule, that is, that the assured shall be indem- 
nified on the basis of what his goods have cost him 
at the place of shipment, and not of what he may 
reasonably expect to sell them for at their intended 
market. The latter obviously is the true measure of 
the merchant's real loss by a shipwreck. This must 
have been evident to the keen-witted Italian mer- 
chants by whom insurance was invented, and gradu- 
ally brought to a high degree of perfection with 
little or no aid from lawyers ; and, in fact, we can 
trace a period when this very question — ^which of 
the two methods of indemnity should be adopted — 
was a matter of uncertainty and keen debate. But 
this debate was ended, and the practice of merchants 
all over Europe was settled in one way, more than 
a century before the question was for the first time 
brought into an English court of law. The less 
perfect mode of compensation was preferred to the 
other, presumably — ^for there is no other way of 
accoimting for it — ^because of its superiority in 
respect of certainty and dispatch. 

The manner in which the system was worked in 
the older times, so as to facilitate prompt settle- 
ments, may be traced, more than conjecturally, 
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from some passages in the Guidon de la Mer^ 
the oldest extant treatise on insurance. The docu- 
ments of the goods, we are there told, were required 
to be "conformable and relative" to one another : 
and these documents were, the bill of lading in proof 
that the goods were actually on board, the invoice, to 
show how much they had cost, and the policy or con- 
tract of insurance (a). Upon the happening of a loss, 
these documents, with no further proof of interest or 
value, enabled the'merchant to recover an immediate 
indemnity from his underwriter, who was required 
at once to pay, so that the merchant might resume 
his trading, giving the requisite security for a refund 
in case the underwriter should thereafter be proved 
not liable. 

In somewhat later times a further step was made 
in the same direction of prompt and definite settle- 
ments of claims. It was found convenient to dispense 
with the production of invoices, by introducing into 
the policy itself a valuation of interest, which the 
underwriter agreed at the time of insuring to accept 
as final. This sum he was to pay without question 
in the event of a total loss ; and he was to pay a 
proportionate part of it in case the half or quarter 
or any definable proportion of the goods were lost. 
This contrivance at once extremely simplified the 
recovery of claims on a policy, and hence was highly 
acceptable to the assured, and it likewise recom- 
mended itself to the underwriter, as facilitating the 

{(i) Guidon, ch. 2, § 8 ; 2 Pardessus, 381. 
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computing of his risks. It must not be forgotten 
that, from the underwriter's point of view, neces- 
sarily, insurance is neither more nor less than eL 
wager. The premium is the price of the risk ; and 
the ratio of the premium to the sum insured being 
once defined, as, for instance, at so much per cent., 
it is immaterial to the underwriter how large a sum is 
agreed on as the value : each individual underwriter 
takes so much only of it as he pleases ; all he desires 
is, that the sum he is to pay in case of loss may, if 
possible, be defined beforehand, so that the bargain 
may be clear. 

This fixing of the value beforehand carried with 
it a further advantage, veiy likely not foreseen or 
intended when the contrivance was first introduced, 
but which was gradually found to be one of great 
importance, and is at the present day very highly 
esteemed: it enabled the merchant to remedy the 
defectiveness of the old rule of indemnity, which 
was limited to what the thing insured had cost. 
What a thing has cost is by no means always a cor- 
rect or adequate measure of the value its owner 
rightly sets upon it. No merchant takes the trouble 
and runs the risk of buying goods and sending 
them to another port on the bare expectation of 
there selling them for what they cost ; he expects a 
profit, and this expectation is the very ground and 
reason of his venture. If he is not allowed to set 
a value on his goods fairly equal to this reasonable 
expectation, his insurance does not offer him a com- 
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plete indemnity ; a shipwreck cannot be a matter of 
indifference to him, and the fundamental idea of 
insurance is to that extent not carried out. This 
defect is even more striking when we consider the 
position of the shipowner ; his profit, or that which 
answers to it in some degree, is thp freight wHch 
he expects to earn in payment for tiie carriage of 
the goods. This freight used to be almost always, 
and still is most frequently, payable at the end of 
the voyage, and not payable except in the event of 
safe arrival. Here is an expectation, important and 
sometimes large in amount, definite, and certain but 
for the perils of the navigation. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why it should not 
be insured; indeed, a shipowner cannot be at all 
adequately protected against loss from sea peril 
except by insuring it; and yet freight is not an 
interest that can practically be defined by any 
measure of cost. No doubt a shipowner does not 
earn his freights without some outlay of money ; he 
must first build or buy his ship, equip and victual 
her, man her with seamen, pay port dues of various 
kinds, and so forth ; but what portion of this cost 
should properly be allotted to the particular freight 
in question is a matter which certainly cannot be 
determined with that accuracy and promptitude 
which the payment of a loss under a policy of in- 
surance requires. Here the conditions existing in 
the case of merchandize are exactly reversed; 
whereas it is easy to prove what the goods have 
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cost, but may be difficult to prove what they would 
have sold for, it is very difficult to prove what the 
freight has cost, whereas it is defined with exact- 
ness, by the bill of lading or charterparty, what 
amount of freight would have been received. 
When the insurance is on freight, then the amount 
of indemnity recoverable in case of loss must be, 
the amount of freight expected. This being so, the 
owner of goods finds no reason why a similar mea- 
sure of indemnity should not be extended to him. 
His expectation of profit may not be so definite as 
the shipowner's expectation of freight ; but it is as 
real ; he has acted on it in resolving on his adven- 
ture ; and he can, at the time of loading and 
insuring his goods, set upon it a value, the re- 
covering of which in case of shipwreck will for 
practical purposes compensate him for losing the 
goods. The system, of agreed valuations adapts 
itself to the peculiarities of a merchant's tempera- 
ment and circumstances. If he is of an anxious 
disposition, or is trading to the full stretch of his 
capital, and therefore afraid to run an unnecessary 
risk, he can, by a full valuation, secm'o himself 
against anxiety so completely as even to know that 
a shipwreck would be a source of gain to him ; if 
he desires to economise the payment of premiums, 
and is willing to venture a little himself, he can 
attain his object by valuing low. And in all this 
his underwriter finds his account in encouraging 
him; he merely adjusts his rate of premium so 
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that to every hundred pounds insured there shall be 
annexed a little profit, and then the more the mer- 
chant wishes to value his goods at, the better is the 
underwriter pleased. The third great subject- 
matter of insurance is the ship. For insuring ships, 
an agreed valuation is so great a convenience to 
both parties, that it is really difficult to understand 
how the business of insuring ships can have been 
carried on before this contrivance was hit upon. 
This subject, however, must be reserved for fuller 
discussion elsewhere. 

Concerning valuations I shall here only add one 
fact; namely, that although it is always optional 
to the assured, either to make a valuation before- 
hand, or to have what is called an ^^open" or 
unvalued policy, leaving the amount recoverable to 
be proved from invoices or documents after a loss, 
yet such '^ open " policies, either on ships or goods, 
have almost ceased to exist; out of the enormous 
mass of insurances effected year by year, it is only 
now and then, and then most commonly through 
some oversight or forgetfulness, that an imvalued 
policy occurs. It cannot, therefore, be said that 
the advantages of valuations are not appreciated by 
mercantile men. Open policies on freight, on the 
other hand, are not xmcommon : the reason obviously 
being, that the amount recoverable under such 
policies is for the most part easily and exactly 
defined by the contract of affreightment, so that 
there is not the same necessity for a valuation. 
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Here, then, we have, in outline, what may be 
termed the purely mercantile idea of marine in- 
surance, such as it has grown into in the first four 
hundred years or so of its development. Mercan- 
tile men, in framing it, may be supposed to have 
troubled themselves very little about such questions 
of public policy as, whether this contrivance is 
likely to be useful to the community, favourable or 
othermse to the safety of life and property at sea, 
conducive to the national morality, or the like: 
they have confined themselves to the question 
whether it is of service to themselves in the con- 
duct of their own business ; and, finding that it is, 
have used it largely. How large a scale the use 
of it has already reached, may be gathered from 
a passage in a pamphlet recently published by a 
very competent authority, Mr. J, T. Danson, who 
writes: ^^I should be disposed to estimate the total 
value of the ships, freights and cargoes, afloat 
under British insurance, at one time, at an average 
of about one hundred and thirty millions " (b). 

This idea may be summarily formulated thus : 
Let any one who has an expectation of pecuniary 
gain, depending on the safe performance of a voyage 
by a ship, be allowed to insure that expectation ; 
and in order that his insurance may be effectual for 
his purpose, let him be able to know that when a 

(b) Underwriting in England, France, and America, during 
the last Three Years. By J. T. Danson. Administration of tho 
Biereau Veritas. London, 1883, p. 14. 
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loss occurs he may count on promptly receiving 
from his underwriters such or such a definite sum 
of money ; let him be at Kberty to insure the whole 
amount of his expectation, or any part of it, as he 
pleases ; and, that there may be no haggling after- 
wards as to the amount, leave it free to the under- 
writer and himself to agree, at the time of insuring, 
what that amount shall be. 

This, however, is only one aspect of the subject. 
There is also, besides the mercantile, what may be 
termed the statesman's point of view. It remains 
to be considered whether an unrestricted liberty to 
insure is conducive to the welfare of the community. 

That which raises a doubt on the matter, is the 
consideration, which presents itself under various 
forms, that the practice of insurance takes away 
one of the principal safeguards for property and life 
exposed to hazard on the seas, in taking away from 
him who is to build, and fit out a ship, and from him 
who is to select a suitable ship for the carriage of 
his wares, that motive for caution which is given 
by immediate self-interest. The shipowner or 
merchant who insures may feel that the safety of 
the ship on her voyage is a matter of indifference 
to him. It is hardly necessary to follow out the 
possible results of this indiffea:ence to their various 
consequences : scamped work in the building of ^ 
ship, stinted equipments, under-manning, unwise 
economy in every department, over-loading, undue 
venturing on hazardous voyages, carelessness in the 
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selection of officers, — in a word, the conduct which 
may be expected from men, some of whom may be 
of lax principle, under constant temptation to work 
as cheaply as they can, when relieved of the natural 
penalty for carrying economy too far, because any 
loss which may ensue from it does not fall upon 
themselves. Nor is this all ; we have still to take 
accoimt of the possibility of deliberate fraud. 
Nothing is easier than to effect insurances to an 
extent far beyond the real value of the property ; 
and when this is done, it may be in the power of 
those who have the safety of that property entirely 
in their hands, to make a large gain by casting il 
away. These are the considerations which have at 
all times led statesmen and legislators to regard 
marine insurance as a dangerous thing, needing to 
be carefully watched and guarded against abuse. 

The manner in which this has been done has 
varied very much in different times and countries. 
It is a task of considerable delicacy. The abuses 
ought to be guarded against, effectually indeed, but 
so as not to interfere too much, or unnecessarily, 
with the proper use of this contract, which is all 
but absolutely indispensable for the carrying on of 
maritime commerce on a large scale. At the 
present moment, when a fresh point of departure in 
this task is under consideration, it may not be 
unprofitable to set forth, somewhat at large, the 
history of one or two previous undertakings of the 
same kind. 
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What I propose here by way of contribution 
towards this task is to show, first, how insurance 
has grown up, from one common root, and at first 
and for a long period in a form common to all mari- 
time countries; then how it was developed in 
France, where that which I have called the states- 
man's view of the subject has from the first been 
almost too dominant ; and, lastly, what changes it 
has gradually undergone in passing through France 
into the English courts of law, and how in this 
process the statesman's view has been almost com- 
pletely lost sight of, while the mercantile aspect has 
had almost absolute free swing. I hope to conclude 
with a few observations bearing on the courageous 
and thorough-going attempt which has been made 
this Session of Parliament to bring about a different 
state of things. 



( 17 ) 



§ 1. ORIGIN OF INSURANCE. 

Whether insurance was known to the ancients 
has been the subject of much learned conjecture. 
No traces of it have been pointed out among the 
Grreeks, or in the East ; but in Rome it is other- 
wise. The Pandects of Justinian, indeed, though 
dealing largely with bottomry and general average, 
are entirely silent as to insurance; and there is 
no such word in classical Latin : but there are 
some three or four passages in Livy, Suetonius, 
and Cicero, collected by Emerigon, which have 
been supposed to indicate the existence of such a 
contract. On this material, eked out by reasonings 
based on certain d priori assumptions more or less 
questionable, Park and Duer have constructed essays 
very pleasant to read, the former denying, the latter 
aflSrming, that insurance was practised during the 
times of the Roman Empire. Marshall has also 
written on the same subject, perhaps with greater 
solidity of judgment than either. But by far the 
most valuable dissertation on the question, so far as 
I know, is one much less familiar to English lawyers. 
It is to be found in the first volume of the invaluable 
collections of M. Pardessus {c). The conclusion come 
to by that learned writer is, that there certainly 

(c) Pardessus, Collection de Lois Maritimes, vol. i. pp. 72 to 76. 
L. C 
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existed at that period what may be called the germs 
of insurance, or practices which might naturally 
have suggested and led up to this contract; but 
not insurance itself, in the modem acceptation of the 
term. When munitions of war, for example, were 
conveyed in ships by the merchants who supplied 
them for the use of the state, we find instances in 
Livy where the Republic guaranteed the merchants 
against the risk of storm and capture. The Emperor 
Claudius gave a similar guarantee, in a time of 
famine, to merchants whom he desired to encourage 
to transport com to Rome. There are passages in 
the Digest, showing that where, of two contracting 
parties, one or other must necessarily run a certain 
risk, it was allowable — and therefore presumably the 
practice existed — to transfer that risk to the other 
by express stipulation, as in the case of a workman 
entrusted with precious stones for mounting, who, 
though not otherwise liable, might agree to take 
upon himself the risk of the jewels being lost or 
destroyed by accident. The passage in one of 
Cicero^s letters in which he speaks of obtaining 
sureties (praedes) by whose means the spoils of his 
victory in Cicilia might be sent from Laodicea to 
Rome, so that he himself and the Roman people 
might be secured against the risk of the transit, 
whether it indicates an insurance or some contract 
analogous to the modem bills of exchange, certainly 
goes so far as to indicate a sense of the desirableness 
and possibility of in some way guarding against the 
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perils of navigation, by transferring the KabiKty to 
a third party. All this certainly comes very near to 
insurance. But Pardessus points out that in most 
if not all of these instances the guarantee against 
sea peril is merely subordinate to some other principal 
contract : the idea of insurance as an independent 
contract by itself, carried out by persons who make 
it their business to run this risk in return for a fixed 
price or premium, is nowhere to be found, unless 
indeed possibly in the passage from Cicero, the 
applicability of which to insurance is for other reasons 
questionable. The negative argument, from there 
being no such word as insurance, or any equivalent, 
in the language (t?), and from the silence of the 
Pandects, appears to Pardessus to prove conclusively 
that insurance cannot have existed as a part of the 
ordinary mode of carrying on commerce in those times. 
The true origin or invention of this contrivance, 
then, must be placed at a much later period, 
after these provisions of the Roman law, and 
indeed that law itself, and the civilization which 
made such laws possible, had been buried in oblivion 
during a comparative barbarism of more than a 
thousand years. We are told by Gibbon that the 
memory of the laws of old Rome had so far been 
obscured that there is reason to believe only one 
copy of the Pandects survived: this ^^was transcribed 



{d) Assecuratio, the word used in medieeyal Latin, is a mere 
barbarism. 

c2 
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at Constantinople in the beginning of the seventh 
century, and was successively transported by the 
accidents of war and commerce to Amalfi, Pisa, and 
Florence '' (e). This survivor of a lost jurisprudence 
made the reputation of the city of Amalfi in a some- 
what remarkable way. This code appears, to have 
been used by the authorities of that city for the 
determining of questions that arose, and in particular 
of disputes on matters of maritime law; and its 
reputation, no doubt by reason of its intrinsic merit, 
by degrees extended so far that, as we are told by 
Freccia, who lived in 1670, all over the kingdom of 
Naples every such controversy was determined, ^^not 
by the Rhodian law, but by what they call the 
Table of Amalfi" (/). And Mr. Justice Park, in 
the introduction of his book on Marine Insurance, 
writing in 1796, goes so far as to say, '' To the 
people of Amalfi we are indebted as well for the first 
code of modern sea laws, as for the invention of the 
compass" (ff). We are no doubt under great obliga- 
tions to the people of Amalfi, but rather as custodians 
than as originators of a body of sea law. As for the 
supposed code of Amalfi, which had made so great 
a reputation, and had been so often quoted, for 
Park is by no means without authority for his asser- 
tion, Pardessus tells us that he had searched for it 
in vain, finding no traces of its existence, notwith- 



(e) Decline and Fall, ch. 44. 

(/) 1 Pard. 145. 

(y) Park, Ins. Intr., p. Ixix. 8th ed. 
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standing a long and sustained correspondence with 
persons the best able to assist such an investigatioii 
in the kingdom of Naples (h). The probable con- 
clusion seems to be that the supposed code of Amalfi 
was nothing else but this lost copy of the Pandects, 
used perhaps at first without acknowledgment of its 
real origin. 

Coming now to modern Europe, and proposing to 
set forth in an orderly outline the older traces of 
marine insurance, we are met at once by a difficulty, 
which seems to prevent our getting higher than a 
reasonable probability of conjecture. This is, the 
uncertainty of the dates, and hence of the compara- 
tive antiquity, of many of the principal documents 
we have to depend on. Their origin was frequently 
obscure ; the original editions, whether in manuscript 
or print, are for the most part lost; the dates are 
only to be gathered from internal evidence, much of 
which is discernible by none but the very few who 
are deeply learned at once in the history of maritime 
law and in that very imperfectly-recorded subject, 
the history of maritime commerce. Lastly, the 
matter is confused by the credulity of old writer^ 
who have repeated many things, demonstrably fabu- 
lous or mistaken, which seem to find favour in 
proportion as they are marvellous. In the present 
sketch I relieve myself of all these difficulties by 
accepting implicitly the conclusions of M. Pardessus^ 



(A) 1 Pard. 146. 
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referring the curious or sceptical to the arguments 
in support of them which he has set forth. 

There is reason to believe that before insurance, 
properly speaking, was known, there had grown up 
a practice not altogether unlike what we now call 
mutual insurance, — ^that is to say, a voluntary band- 
ing together of all those interested in a common 
adventure, — ^the owner of the ship and all the 
owners of goods on board, — ^to share rateably 
amongst themselves, by a contribution, any loss 
which any one of them might sustain through ship- 
wreck, or certain other principal disasters of the 
sea (i). 

The chief traces of this practice are to be found 
in the remarkable compilation called Jus Navale 
Rhodiorum, which is now recognized as a very 
ancient fabrication of the middle ages, falsely claim- 
ing a still higher antiquity; and in the Consolado 
del Mare, a treatise of great merit, and of almost 
equally unknown parentage. The consideration of 
this subject, however, belongs rather to the law of 
general average than to that of insurance. It is 
enough here to say that in these older documents, 
and likewise in the laws of Oleron and Wisby, there 
is no mention of insurance properly speaking. 

The contract known under the name of insurance 
has, from the earliest times of its recorded existence, 
had the characteristics of being an independent 

(i) I Paid. 210. 
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contract, in which one or more (usually a good 
many) persons undertake, for a stated price or 
premium, to indemnify some other person against 
the risks of navigation. This payment of a stated 
premium as the price of the risk is the essential 
characteristic of insurance properly so called. 

The origin of this contract, thus defined, may be 
placed with some probability as far back as about 
A.D, 1200. 

" Giovanni Villani," says Duer, " is the most 
justly celebrated of the early Florentine writers. 
The learned and eloquent Sismondi, in his recent 
history of the Italian Republics, adopts him as his 
guide in a large portion of his narrative, and in 
terms of unusual force commends his fidelity, and 
extols his genius. The exact period of his birth 
is imknown; but as he died at an advanced age 
in 1348, it probably occurred between the years 
1270 and 1280, He was actively engaged in the 
business of life ; was prominent as a states- 
man in many of the leading transactions of his 
time; and, from the confidence reposed in his 
talents and integrity, was elevated in succession to 
the highest offices in his native republic. It re- 
mains only to mention, as giving a peculiar force to 
his testimony, that for a considerable portion of his 
life he was largely embarked in mercantile pursuits, 
so that his knowledge of the usages of commerce 
was intimate and personal. It is upon the autho- 
rity of this historian that Cleirac, the French jurist 
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io whom I referred, founds his assertion that in- 
surance was invented by the Jews, who, when 
expelled from France by Philip Augustus, in the 
year 1182, found a refuge in Italy; that they 
resorted to this expedient to secure themselves from 
the losses attending the transportation of their pro- 
perty and effects from the country in which they 
were proscribed, and that the merchants of the 
North of Italy, who witnessed the success of the 
device, struck with its utility, were prompt to adopt 
and extend its use " (k). 

"This relation," says Marshall(/), " though adopted 
by so respectable a writer as Cleirac, carries with it 
very little of the air of probability." 



(k) 1 Duer, 29, 30. The passage in Cleirac, which Judge Duer 
refers to, is as follows : — " Les polices d'asseurance, et les lettres 
de change, furent m6connues £t I'ancienne jurisprudence Bo- 
maine, et sont de Tinyention posthume des Juifs, suiyant la 
remarque de Qioyan Villani en son histoire universelle. Pour 
retirer leur meubles, leur merchandise, et leur autres effects 
toujours a la Juifues et aux risques et perils de ceux qui leur 
rendoient ce bon office. La mefiance leur suggera Tinyention de 
quelque rude commencement des brevets, ou polices d'asseutance, 
par lesquelles toutes les risques et dangers du voyage tomboit 
sur ceux qui les auoient asseures, moyennant un present ou prix 
modere qu'on nomme d present primeur^ ou la primes de sorte 
que les lettres de change et les polices d'asseurance sont juifues 
de naissance de mesme invention et nomination, Polizza di Camhio^ 
Polhza di Sicuranza, Les Italiens, Lombards, spectateurs et 
ministres de cette intrigue Juif ue, en retindrent le formulaire, et 
s'en Bceurent du depuis bien servir." Cleirac, Us et Coutumes 
de la Mer, tit. Le Guidon, Art. 1, p. 182. 1 Duer, 30. 

(/) Marsh. Ins. 4. 
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^' In what its improbability consists/^ answers 
Duer, "I confess my inabiKty to discover. The 
sagacity of the Jews in matters of finance is well 
known, and they were placed in circumstances of 
diflSculty and distress that were well calculated to 
sharpen their invention. • . . That the narrative of 
Villani exhibits the tradition and belief of his own 
age we cannot doubt, and it is difficult to admit the 
supposition that the tradition of an event compara- 
tively so recent — a tradition of little more than three 
generations — could have been materially erroneous. 
Yet, even on the supposition that it was wholly 
groundless, the testimony of Villani is still conclu- 
sive to show, not only that insurance was practised 
when he wrote, but that it had already existed for 
so long a period that no certain account of the date 
or authors of the invention could be given. It must 
then have existed for more than half a century prior 
to his own birth, as within a shorter period the 
memory of its actual origin could not have been 
wholly lost. It follows that the commencement of 
the practice of insurance in Italy cannot, upon any 
hypothesis, be referred to a later date than the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century; nor are there 
many facts in history, not attested by evidence 
strictly contemporary, that rest upon proofs more 
direct and certain " (m). 

However this maybe — and I see no reason for 

(m) .1. Duer, Ins. 31. 
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dissenting from Judge Oner's conclusions — ^it is 
not till the following century that we find anything 
else at all approaching to contemporary traces of 
the existence of this contract, or even of the word 
insurance, assecuratioj siguranzaj by which it has 
always been denoted. The earliest of these given 
by Pardessus is in a manuscript, in the archives of 
Sassaxi, in Saxdinia, extracte from which were sent 
to Pardessus by Manno, author of the History of 
Sardinia (w). This bears the date of 1316; but 
Pardessus inclines to believe that it is the transla- 
tion of a still older copy, in Latin. At this time, 
and as far back certainly as 1191, the island of 
Sardinia was very much under the influence, not to 
say dominion, of the Republic of Pisa, and there 
were on the island several Pisan settlements or 
trading stations; and the maritime commerce of 
the island appears to have been by no means in- 
considerable. The manuscript in question, written 
on parchment, is a sort of code or body of law, 
dealing with a great variety of subjects ; and among 
the rest there are regulations for the "conduct of 
twelve public brokers, sensaliy appointed by the 
Pisan consids of the port. These official persons 
axe required to take an oath that they will not 
themselves embark in mercantile operations; will 
not lend money on usury; will not arrange for 
shipping on freight, or for insurinffy any goods or 

(n) 6 Pard. 270. 
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merchandize in any ship coming to the port of 
Bagnaia di Castello di Castro, or lying in the said 
port. This last provision is contained in Art. 47 
of the code(o). The words are ''nauUgare u sign- 
rareP Whether the latter word is intended to refer 
to insuring, or merely to securing a place for the 
goods in the ship, may be questionable ; and Par- 
dessus, who in his fourth volume adopts the former 
reading (jt?), prefers the latter in his fifth volume, 
which was published two years later (j'). The ques- 
tion is not very important ; but if insurance was 
at that time known, it seems not likely that 60 
technical a word would be used in other than its 
technical sense ; although, if the passage stood 
alone, it might not be enough to prove that insu- 
rance was at that time known. 

One might expect that some light woidd be thrown 
On this matter by a reference to the records of the 
laws of Pisa itself at the period in question. What 
there is, however, is only scanty, and that rather of 
a negative character. There exists a record of the 



(0) 5 Pard. 307. The entire passage, in the original, is as fol- 
lows: — "Anco juro alle Sancte Dio uaela che non andro u 
mandro, u mandare faro, per me u per altmi, ad alciino legno 
vegnente al porto di Bagnaia di Castello di Castro, u vero stante 
in del dicto porto, in alcuno modo uue ragione per quello legno 
nanlegare, u sigurare ne alcuno mercato, u sansalatico fare u 
fare fare di fuori di castello alcuna cosa, u mercie d'alcuna 
persona u luogo." 

{p) 4 Pard. 567. 
(y) 5 Pard, 281. 
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ancient laws of this repubKc, under the twofold title 
of Constitutum Legis and Oonstitutum Ustis. The 
former, in the opinion of Pardessus, was drawn up 
before a.d. 1156; the latter maybe dated a.d. 1160^ 
These laws appear to have remained in force until 
the final subjugation of Pisa by Florence, a.d* 1406. 
How far they were gradually amended and enlarged 
in successive editions we have no means of knowing, 
except that one copy, in the archives of the Reforma- 
tion in Florence, bears the title, ''Si legge statuti 
della citth di Pisa del anno 1161 e 1262 "(r). These 
statutes contain no mention whatever of insurance. 
Pardessus will not allow us, however, to infer from 
this silence that insurance was unknown to the Pisans 
during this period. In such matters, he says, facts 
exist long before men take the trouble to record 
them, and still more before legislators make them 
the subject of their laws or regulations («). 

Pegolotti, whose work relating to the commerce 
of Florence was certainly composed in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, in speaking, at page 200) 
of the duties of brokers in Florence, speaks of en- 
gagements {conventions) a rischio de mare e di genti. 
Uzzano, in his Treatise on Commerce, composed in 
1400, speaks expressly, at pages 119 and 128, of in- 
surances made at Florence for London and for 
Bruges (J). 



(r) 4 Pard. 555. 
(«) 4 Pard. 663. 
{t) 4 Pard. 667. I have not myself seen eillier of these works. 
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There is a passage in an old statute of the Repuhlic 
of Genoa, the date of which tmf ortimately is not 
defined with precision, showing that insurance must 
at that time have been a familiar and established 
practice ; for it lays down, among the duties of a 
court entitled officium mercantiaey that it shall deal 
with all causes and controversies concerning insur- 
ance (u\ This statute, says Pardessus, must certainly 
have been anterior to 1408 ; for in the copy, printed 
in Bologna in 1498, we find appended to it addi- 
tional statutes of the year 1408 (:v). It is called the 
Statute of 1143, but we do not know what additions 
may have been made from year to year between 
these two dates. 

Coming now out of Italy, it is in the first place 
impossible not to notice the somewhat remarkable 
circumstance that the Rolls of Oleron, by far the 
most authoritative exposition of the mercantile law 
of Europe at the date with which we are dealing, 
make no mention of insurance. The date of these 
Rolls is certainly, according to Pardessus, anterior 



'* These documents," says Pardessus, *'lead us to believe that the 
usage was still more ancient ; for they suppose a state of things 
known and established." 

(m) The words are: *'Sit etiam dictum Officium judex com- 
petens de et super omnibus et singulis questionibus, causis et 
oontroversiisque coram eis movebuntur occasione assecurationum, 
quamvis de ipsis esset confectum publicum instrumentum vel 
scriptura priyata. Item de questionibus que yertuntur inter 
patronos et eorum participes." 4 Pard. 420. 

(x) 4 Pard. 420. 
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to 1266. These laws were adopted in Castile, in 
Flanders, in the Low Countries, in the principal 
towns of the Baltic, in many provinces of France, 
and in some qualified sense in England, having been 
incorporated in our Black Book of the Admiralty. 
Tradition, however, assigns to these Rolls a much 
earlier date ; otherwise, the inference might not im- 
fairly be drawn from this silence, that in the thir- 
teenth century the practice of insurance can hardly 
have extended beyond the cities of Italy. 

" The City of Bruges, in 1381, was frequented," 
says Meyer, " by merchants of all countries, even 
the most remote, who had established counting- 
houses or residences there, for Flanders was the 
established emporium for the goods of almost the 
whole world : the merchants of seventeen kingdoms 
had then at Bruges their settled domiciles and 
seats, not to reckon those of comparatively unknown 
countries who continually came and went there "(y). 

In a work called Chronyk van Vlaendem (0), cited 
by Pardessus, who does not give the date, there is 
the following passage : ^^ On the petition of the in^ 
haT)itants of Bruges, he " (the Count of Flanders) 
^^ permitted the establishing in that town of a Cham- 
ber of Insurance, by means of which the merchants 
could make insurance on their goods, exposed to 
hazard on the sea or elsewhere, at the price of a 



(y) Meyer, Amxales Flandrici, p. 67 ; 1 Pard. 355. 
(z) Ch. xl. p. 462 ; 1 Pard. 356. 
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certain premium (moyennant qmlques deniers pour 
cent) J as that is still practised. And in order that 
an institution so useful to merchants might not be 
dissolved as soon as formed, he prescribed diverse 
laws and forms, which the merchants were bound 
to observe," The authenticity of this narration, 
which does not appear to rest on contemporary 
authority, is questioned by Pardessus (a), who, how- 
ever, in a later volume, appears inclined to retract 
his doubts {b). 

These are the only vestiges, at all trustworthy, 
which I have been able to discover in the collec- 
tions of Pardessus, or in Emerigon (^), or any other 
authorities within my reach, of the existence of 
marine insurance prior to the sixteenth century. 
These, however, appear quite sufficient to attest its 
existence and steady if silent spread throughout 
Europe, In the sixteenth century we find, not yet 
indeed anything to give us an idea what this new 
form of contract is like, but yet ordinances or laws 
which clearly prove that at the time when they 
were passed insurance had become a recognized and 
established practice, and one of considerable im- 
portance. I may instance {d) the Ordinance of the 



(a) 2 Pard. 370. 

\h) 4 Pard. 667. 

(c) What Emerigon says concerning tte Ordonnance of Wis- 
buy (Ass. Intr.) is shown by Pardessus, vol. i. p. 432, to be 
founded on a misunderstanding. 

{d) Duer (Intr^ xxxix.) gives several others of the same kind 
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City of Burgos in 1538, and that of Bilbao in 1560 ; 
the Regulations of Florence in 1522, and of Genoa 
in 1518 ; and the Statute of our Queen Elizabeth in 
1601. It would be a piece of idle diligence to 
pursue this subject further (perhaps it has been 
such already), for we have now come to a period as 
to which there is no dispute. The preamble to the 
Statute of Elizabeth shows that insurance had al- 
I'eady existed in this country long enough for its 
origin to have been forgotten. The words are :— 

"Whereas it hath been tyme out of mynde an 
usage amongst merchantes, both of this realme and 
of f orraine nacy ons, when they make any greate ad- 
venture (speciallie into remote partes), to give some 
consideracion of money to other persons (which 
commonlie are in no small number), to have from 
them assurance made of their goodes, merchandizes, 
ships, and things adventured, or some part thereof, 
at suche rates and in such sorte as the parties assurers 
and the parties assured can agree, whiche course of 
dealing is commonly termed a policie of assurance ; 
by means of which policies of assurance it commethe 
to passe, upon the losse or perishing of any shippe 



and date : as, of Barcelona, 1484 ; tliat of Oharles 5tli at 
Brussels, 1551 ; of Pliilip 2, also at Brussels, 1563 and 1565 ; of 
tlie Hanse Towns, 1597; and of Liibeck, 1614. The number 
might probably be multiplied. About this period the govern- 
ments of Europe appear to have begun to concern themselves 
about regulating the mercantile tribunals or chambers, which 
had so far regelated disputes relating to insurance. 
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there foUoweth not the imdoinge of any man, hut 
the losse lighteth rather easilie upon many than 
heavilie upon fewe, and rather upon them that ad- 
venture not than upon them that doe adventure, 
whereby all merchantes, speciallie the yoimger sorte, 
are allured to venture more willingly and more 
freelie ; 

" And whereas heretofore suche assurers have 
used to stande so justlie and preciselie upon their 
credites, as fewe or no controversies have risen 
thereupon, and if any have growen the same have 
from tjme to tyme been ended and ordered by 
certain grave and discreete merchantes, appointed 
-by the Lord Mayor of the Citie of London, as men 
by reason of their experience fitteste to understande 
and speedilie to decide those causes, untill of late 
yeeres that divers persons have withdrawen them- 
selves from that arbitrarie course, and have sought 
to drawe the parties assured to seeke their moneys 
of everie several assurer, by suites commenced in 
her Majesties Courtes, to their greate charges and 
delayes." 

For these reasons the statute proceeds to provide 
a Court called " The Office of Insurance of the City 
of London," for determining all questions and causes 
oonceming policies of insurance (e). 

The ordinances of this period, however, almost 
without exception, are occupied merely with pro- 
_ ■ ■ » . ..I . , ..11 ■ ■ I . . ..Ill I . I ^ . . < ' 

{e) 43Eliz. c. 2 ; 4 Pard. 210. 
L. D 
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viding tribunals for the trial of causes relating to 
insurance, and laying down rules for the conduct 
of such tribunals: they tell us nothing — almost 
without exception — as to the principles on which 
the contract of insurance itself is to be carried out. 
This is still, apparently, a matter strange to the 
legislator, and, as it were, a secret amongst the 
merchants who practise it. The only exception — 
for I will not except the verbose, obscure, and 
contradictory provisions in the Ordinances of Burgos 
and Bilbao — ^is to be found in the Ordinance of 
Florence of the year 1523, with its continuations in 
1526(/). 

This ordinance lays down the following points : — 
Every insurance shall be according to the general 
form actually in use, or if any different or. special 
clause is desired, permission must.be obtained from 
the five deputies, officers specially named to regulate 
matters of insurance. Every policy must contain 
the name of the ship, and the voyage ; and of these 
a register is to be kept. The rates of premium are 
to be fixed by the five deputies. A broker, appointed 
by the deputies, is to draw up each "writing of 
insurance" — ^the term "policy" appears not yet to 
be in use — according to a stated form. In all insur- 
ances, the premium is to be paid down in ready 
money. If, at the time when an insurance is made, 

(/) 4 Pard. 598—605. I hope hereafter to set forth this 
important ordinance in full. 
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the ship has been akeady lost, and if the news of her 
loss might have reached the assured at the time when 
he made the policy, he ought not and cannot recover 
from the insurer. If a ship or cargo is damaged or 
lost by shipwreck, the deputies may, for the saving 
of the said ship or cargo, prescribe and cause to be 
executed by whomsoever they see fit such measures 
as may seem to them advisable, and the expenses 
they incur shall be supported and borne by the 
property saved ; and in case of need they may levy 
a contribution on the said merchants and insurers. 
By a subsequent order, in 1523, certain hazardous or 
valuable articles, of which a list is given, comprising 
slaves, fruit, wine, vitriol, money, are not to be 
insured under the common name of goods, but are to 
be specially described in the policy. An insurance 
made in contravention of any of these regulations is 
to be void, and the insurer may keep the premium. 
No insurance shall hold good unless the voyage is 
commenced within a year. If goods are, with the 
consent of the owner of them, carried on a ship's 
deck, and are lost, the insurers shall not be held to 
pay for them, but may keep the premium. If they 
are laden on deck without the consent of the pro- 
prietor, the owner of the ship is liable for their loss : 
the insurers do not guarantee their assured, but if 
they choose to pay the loss, they succeed to the 
rights of the assured against the ship owner. The 
clause in the policy (which appears to have been 
part of the ordinary formula) that the insurer is 

d2 
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*^ first to pay, and afterwards to plead," '^ prima si 
ahbia a pagare^ e poi litigare^'^ is explained to mean, 
that the assured is first to produce the bill of lading 
or other authentic proof of the shipment of his 
goods, and likewise proof of their loss, and is then 
entitled to recover without any further formality* 
If an insurance is made in Florence, and likewise in 
some other place, the assured is bound to give in- 
formation of both insurances to the Chancellor of the 
Office of Assurers, in order that it may be seen which 
of the two policies is liable for the loss ; and action 
is to be taken only against the earlier in date, if the 
whole is insured in both places, though it is allowable 
to insure a part in one place and a part in another. 
Every policy must contain the name of the assured, 
the sum for which the insurance is made, the name 
of the ship if it is known, the name of the captain, 
how much per cent, has been paid, in what place 
and for what place the insurance has been made. 

The Ordinance of 1526 concludes with a formula 
for a policy, the most ancient extant in Europe, which 
I shall set forth elsewhere. 



We have now before us, I believe, if not all the 
materials which exist, at least all that are of practical 
value, for enabling the reader to form an accurate 
conception of the manner in which the idea of insur- 
ance grew first into shape. 

This contrivance or invention may with confidence 
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be ascribed to wbat has been called the Golden Age 
of the Italian mercantile cities, a period commencing 
with the establishment of their independence after 
the Peace of Constance in 1181, and continuing for 
about two centuries from that date. During that time, 
says SIsmondi, the aspiect of the principal cities of 
Italy "was one of a prodigious prosperity, which con- 
trasted so much the more with the rest of Europe that 
nothing but poverty and barbarism were to be found 
elsewhere '^ (ff). These cities, the same author tells us, 
were for the most part paved with flag-stones, while 
the inhabitants of Paris could not stir out of their 
houses without plunging into the mud (h). " Pisa was 
the first to introduce into Tuscany the arts that en- 
noble wealth : her dome, her baptistery, her leaning 
tower, and her Campo Santo, had been successively 
built from the year 1063 to the end of the twelfth 
century "(A). Florence emulated Pisa, though later. 
" The palace of the podestas and signoria united 
strength with majesty. The most admirable of those 
of Florence, the Palazzo- VecchiOy was built in 1298.^. . , 
A pure taste, boldness, and grandeur struck the eye 
in all the public monuments, and finally reached 
even private dwellings ; while the princes of France, 
England, and Germany, in building their castles, 
seemed to think only of shelter and defence " (k) 
Sculpture, painting, music, and poetry followed; it 



(j) Italian Eepublics, p. 107, I quote from Lardner's edition. 
(A) lb. 108. . 
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was the age of Cimabue and Giotto, of Casella, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. What is perhaps 
most remarkable in the art of this* period, and perhaps 
most of all in its architecture, is its entire originality, 
and hence in the amomit of inventiveness it displayed. 
This no doubt is due to the extraordinary intellectual 
activity which at this period seems to have been 
astir in the inhabitants of all the cities of Italy, and 
especially of Lombardy. ^' In Italy," says Sismondi, 
after setting forth the very different state of the 
rest of Europe, ^^ liberty secured the full enjoyment 
of intellectual activity. Every one endeavoured to 
develop the powers which he felt within him, because 
each was conscious that the more his mind opened 
the greater was his enjoyment ; every one directed 
his powers to a useful and practical purpose, because 
each felt himself placed in a state of society in which 
he might attain some influence, either for his own 
benefit or that of his fellow-creatures" (k). The study 
of the sciences of medicine, law, politics, and philo- 
sophy, the latter first beginning to emancipate itself 
from the schoolmen, were much cultivated in these 
cities at this period. Here, also, began the revival 
of ancient learning. " Fragments only of classical 
works remained, scattered throughout Europe, and 
on the point of being lost." The learned men of 
Italy towards the end of the fourteenth century — 
Petrarch and Boccaccio among the number — " col- 

{k) Italian Eepublics, p. 157. 
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lected, collated, and explained them ; without their 
antiquarian zeal, all the experience of past ages, all 
the models of taste, all the great works of genius, 
would never have reached us, and probably without 
such guides we should never have attained the point 
on which we now stand " (I). 

^' The arts of necessity and of luxury," says our 
author, " had been cultivated with not less success 
than the fine arts ; in every street warehouses and 
shops displayed the wealth that Italy and Flanders 
only knew how to produce " (m). " The Florentines 
.... had in their city manufactures renowned 
through the western world, particularly that of 
woollen stuffs, which occupied more hands than 
any other, and those of silk and gold brocade. 
Their merchants were the greatest capitalists of 
Europe; their counting-houses were scattered 
throughout the commercial parts of the world; 
and their funds were often lent to princes at 
enormous interest " (w). 

The Italians of this period undoubtedly profited 
much by their intercourse with the Saracens, began 
perhaps at the time of the Crusades, but which 
afterwards became more intimate, owing to the 
settlement of the Saracens in Sicily, and to the 
commercial relations between them arising out of 
their traffic with the East. 

Thus there sprung up by degrees the first im- 



(Z) lb. 154. (m) lb. 109. (n) Sism. 222. 
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portant maritime commerce of modern Europe : 
by means of caravans, which penetrated as far as 
Cabul on the Upper Indus, and Canuge on the 
(ranges, and even, it is said, as far as China ((?)j 
the tempting products of the East were brought to 
these Italian towns, and, in Italian bottoms for the 
most part, were transported beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and made known to the inhabitants of 
Spain, France, England, Flanders, and the north of 
Europe as far as the Baltic. Italian ships thu^ 
became the carriers of Europe. 

There is a passage in Marshall which throws a 
singular light on the relative position of commerce 
in England and in the Italian cities about the period 
we are dealing with. 

" The Lombards," he says, '' still engrossed the 
whole of the carrying trade with England. Some 
attempts were made by parliament, in the reigns 
of Edward II. and Richard III., to encourage 
English shipping, but without eJBfect; for we find 
that in the 18th year of Henry VI. the Commons 
petitioned that no Italian or other merchant of the 
countries beyond the Straights of Gibraltar should 
sell here any other merchandize than that of the 
countries beyond those straights. And the reason 
assigned for the regulation thus prayed was, that 
the Italians had become the carriers, not only of 
the commodities brought from the countries within 

(o) 1 Pard. IxiLxvii. 
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the straights, but also of those from the countries 
without the straights, which were not brought in 
Such abundance, nor sold so cheap, as when they 
were brought by the merchants of the countries 
from which they came. They prayed, therefore, 
that this might pass into a law for ten years ; but 
the King did not consent to it. At length, how- 
ever, by stat. 1 Rich. III. c. 9, great restraints were 
laid, both upon these Italian merchants and their 
trade " (p)* 

These Italian merchants, indeed, did much more 
than invent insurance J they invented, and brought 
into use, the whole complicated mechanism of the 
modem commercial system. Until their time, the 
invariable practice, continued from antiquity, had 
been for the merchant to sail from port to port with 
his own wares ; these he would himself dispose of 
when he reached the destined haven, and either 
spend the proceeds in the purchase of other goods, 
or bring them home, or carry them to be laid out in 
some better market. It was the merchant princes 
of Italy, men great at once in commerce, and in the 
public life of their own State, who, led by the neces- 
sity of their position to leave to deputies the task 
of watching over their trade, by degrees developed 
a more artificial system of conducting business. 
They sent supercargoes or agents in charge of their 



(p) 1 Marsh. Ins. 12 ; Marshall cites Eeeves's Hist, of Ship- 
ping, pp. 12, 15. 
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merchandize ; planted factories or houses of corre- 
spondence in the different countries they most 
traded with; invented what is still called the 
Italian art of book-keeping; employed consignees 
and brokers, and devised rules and a new branch of 
law for regulating their dealings; invented also 
bills of exchange, for the purpose of remitting 
money from port to port without actual transit; 
and in many such ways, as well as in devising an 
elaborate set of rules for perfecting their system of 
marine insurance, found in commerce ample oppor- 
tunities for giving play to their subtle and ingenious 
inventiveness. 

What is very remarkable is, that, though by no 
means averse to the use of the pen, and though 
there exists ample written materials for forming a 
very detailed picture of their way of life in almost 
every other respect, yet in what concerns the 
growth of this great commercial activity the Italians 
of this period have left behind them extremely 
scanty records. This is not more true of insurance 
than of the other branches of their commercial 
enterprise. The explanation suggested by Sismondi 
for this reticence is that the habit of secretiveness, 
on all matters connected with their mercantile 
affairs, had been formed in times when these thriv- 
ing and energetic traders had lived in constant 
terror of the feudal barbarism around them and 
even maintaining its castles within the walls of their 
own cities. 



( 43 ) 



§ 2. THE GUIDON DE LA MER, 

Between the years 1556 and 1584, so far as may 
be gathered from internal evidence, was first printed 
the earliest treatise on insurance which we possess, 
the only document, if we except the Florentine 
Ordinances of 1523 — 1526, from which, up to this 
point of time, we can glean any detailed informa- 
tion as to what insurance was. 

For some three centuries and a half, then, from the 
rude beginnings about the year 1200, there had been 
a gradual growth and development of this con- 
tract, adapting it to the great expansion of modem 
commerce, from a time when merchants sailed like 
pedlars with their wares in little vessels which went 
timidly guided by the stars, in the summer season 
only, along the Mediterranean sea, to the times 
when Cosmo de Medici, a sovereign prince in 
Florence, was the head of a commercial establish- 
ment which had counting-houses in all the great 
cities of Europe and in the Levant (a), and onward 
to a time when the Cape of Grood Hope had been 
doubled, America discovered, and great galleons 
brought gold and silver from Peru and Mexico. 
And the history of this entire development of 
insurance, during which, after we know not what 



(a) Sismondi, 224. 
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internal conflicts and fermentation, it assumed a 
shape substantially the same as that it still retains, 
has perished almost without a trace. This circum- 
stance gives a peculiar value to the Guidon, in 
which we may hope to find the results of this long 
period of activity. 

, A preliminary question will perhaps here suggest 
itself, particularly to a lawyer : what have we to do 
with the insurance law of Italians or Frenchmen ? 
It may even be asked whether the Ordinance of 
Florence can be taken as showing more than the 
municipal law of a town of Italy, and the Guidon, 
written in Rouen, more than, at most, the municipal 
law of France. The answer is, that the law-mer- 
chant, in its early stages, was regarded throughout 
Europe as not merely municipal, but one and the 
same for the merchants and mariners everywhere. 
The merchant was for many centuries as migratory 
a being as the sailor, and had personal dealings 
by turn in every port in Europe ; and it would be 
highly inconvenient if he could not find one common 
rule of dealing wherever he might go; and, as a 
matter of fact, throughout Europe, and even in a 
country always so insular in sentiment as England, 
this idea of a law-merchant everywhere the same 
prevailed and was acted on, long after the merchant 
himself had ceased to wander with his wares. 

Between the years 1556 and 1587, then, in "the 
noble city of Rouen," there was set forth in print-a 
small volume of about a hundred pages, by an 
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unknown hand, called the ^' Guidon de la JSf^r," or 
^' Guide of the Seas." The preface {avis au lecteur) 
invites " all who put forth and traffic by sea, such as 
merchants, captains of ships, masters, mates (contre* 
maistres)^ pilots, and those who exercise command 
through the fact of navigation, as well as those who 
have never made traffick, but shall desire to lay 
out their money in that way," to read this book and 
they shall here find '' the style and usance how to 
guide themselves aright, without the need of seeking 
counsel elsewhere.'* The writer then relates how the 
volume came to be printed. This present copy fell 
into his hands, he says, through a man unknown to 
him. The original had been drawn up ^^ by two 
of the able merchants and the richest in the city, 
w^ho composed it in order to communicate it to their 
friends and not for posterity; but God, knowing 
their hearts, has willed that he who had the ori- 
ginal in his hands should lend it to make a copy 
to one who sold it to me, and I should have been 
very ungrateful and full of temerity if I had not put 
it into the press. I have corrected it as well as was 
possible^ following my copy. If it has faults do 
not accuse the printer, but him who transcribed it. 
If it shall please the reader to correct it, and add to 
it something of his own, promising on the first im- 
pression to bring in on my part what I can. 
Adieu " (q). 

. (q) This preface is curious enough to be worth setting forth at 
full length. ** u4m lecteur, aalut, Tu seras advert! (amy lecteur) 
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Valin, without giving any reason for it, appears 
to consider this avis au kcteur as merely throwing 
dust in the reader's eyes, and treats the Gruidon as 
the work of Cleirac, who sete this forth in his coUec- 
tion of Us et Coutumes de la Mer^ first published in 
1656 (r). But Pardessus declares this assertion to 
be completely erroneous. With his usual diligence, 
Pardessus had made search for and discovered copies 
of the Gruidon, other than that given by Cleirac : of 
these one bore the date of 1607, and another of 
1645. These old editions, however, contained so 

que G6S jours passez il me tomba entre les mams ce present 
Guidon, par im homme incogneu, lequel I'ayant fait voir par 
gens k ce cognoissant, et voyant qu'il estoit propre au public, et 
principalement k ceux qui mettent et trafiquent par la mer, 
comme aux marchands, capitaines de navire, maistres, contre- 
maistres et pilotes, et ceux qui ont commandement par le fait de 
la navigation; mesmes d ceux lesquels n'ont jamais fait trafic, et 
qui desireroient y employer leurs deniers, ici ils trouveront le 
stille et usance pour leur y bien gouvemer, sans aller au conseil 
d'autrui ; car k ce que je puis avoir apprins depuis que j'ai eu 
ladicte copie entre les mains, tiree sur Toriginal, que 9a este 
deux dies habiles marchands et les plus riches de ceste ville, en 
leur vivant, qui Font compose pour en faire part k leurs amis et 
non k la posterite ; mais Dieu, cognoissant leurs coeurs, a voulu 
que celui qui avoit Toriginal entre ses mains, Taye bailie k en 
faire ime copie k celui qui me I'a vendu, et eusse este bien 
ingrat et plain de temerit6 si je ne Feusse mis sur la presse. Je 
Tai corrig6 du mieux qu'il m'a est6 possible, suivant ma copie. 
S'il y a des fautes, n'en accusez Timprimeur, mais celui qui Fa 
transcrite. S'il plaist au lecteur de la corriger et y apporter 
quelque chose du sien, lui promettant k la premiere impression y 
apporter de ma part ce que je pourrai. Adieu." (2 Pard. 373.)^ 
(r) Valin, Commentaire sur POrdonnance de la Marin. Edit. 
1829. Preface, pp. xviii., xix. 
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many faults of the printer and obscurities that 
Pardessus found himself obliged after all to fall back 
on Cleirac's version, the style of which he tells us 
he has himself modernized here and there. Cleirac 
indeed is far from claiming the authorship; the 
author, he says, is unknown ; the work, through the 
carelessness or stupidity of copyists or correctors of 
the press, had been so stained with errors, faults, 
omissions and transpositions, that it had fallen into 
as much contempt as a diamond in the rough : for 
his part, in order to make its meaning clear, he had 
added a few occasional notes (s). 

This volume has been called ^^ the oldest treatise 
on insurance." But there are reasons for at least 
conjecturing it to be not so properly a treatise as a 
body of rules intended for the governance of the 
Consular Court of Rouen. Such a Court, called that 
of the Prior and Consuls, was introduced into that 
city, after a pattern then very common throughout 
Europe, in the year 1556, and continued to exist 
there until 1584, when its place was taken by a 
Court of Admiralty ; and the references to the Prior 
and Consuls in the Guidon prove that the book 
belongs to that period. Claims concerning policies 
of insurance had, prior to 1556, been dealt with by 
an oflScial of inferior rank called the Greffier, who 
appears toTiave been still retained in the new Coii-| 
sular Court, but in a subordinate position; and it 
appears a not unlikely conjecture that this so-called 

(«) 2 Paxd. 374, 
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Guidon was originally a body of rules and instruc- 
tions, drawn up by an able and experienced Greffier 
for the guidance of his new chiefs ; instructions 
not intended for publication, but of which a copy 
had been obtained in some surreptitious manner, 
and printed, probably, with many imperfections. 
Some such theory seems needed to explain the 
curious mixture of argumentation, customs and 
customary rules, and positive — one may almost say 
arbitrary — ^regulations, which are to be found in this 
remarkable work (t). 

Some general idea of the contents and arrange- 
ment of the book may be gathered from the titles 
of the several chapters, which are as follows : — 
Chap. 1. On Contracts or Policies of Insurance, 

their definition, conformity with, and 
difference from other Maritime Contracts. 
2. What the Policy of Insurance ought to 
contain. 



{t) For example, in Oh. 8, Art. 1, whereas the rule had 
formerly been that the master's statement on oath was to be 
accepted as final, the Guidon, after pointing out the abuses 
this was liable to, goes on to say, ^^parquoy d Pavenir lesdits 
maitres ne seront croyable, ni leur equipage, au simple eermenty^ 
and proceeds to set forth some very sensible rules for cross- 
questioning them in the presence of the merchants; thus at a 
stroke changing the system of procedure from one of affidavits 
to vivd voce evidence. Other similar instances might be given. 
7hat the consuls of the various seaports of Europe about this 
period and earlier proposed manuscript books or codes for their 
official guidance, which were zealously kept private, may be 
learnt from a curious account which Pardessus gives of such a 
document used by the consuls of Pisa. (4 Pard. 558 — 560.) 
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Chap. 3. Duties of the assured when a loss occurs 

to the ship. 

4. How to insure that which may be already- 

lost. 

5. Average. 

6. Ransom or Composition. 

7. Abandonment. 

8. Attestations (Proof of Loss, &c.). 

9. Barratry and Arrest of Princes. 
10. Letters of marque or Reprisals. 
IL Prizes taken by the ship. 

12. How to make insurance on such or such 

ships that may carry the goods, with- 
out otherwise naming them. 

13. On the difficulties which arise to mer- 

chandise loaded in barks, boats, and 
lighters. 

14. On the reduction of payments from one 

country to another (diJBferent kinds of 
money). 

15. On insuring the body of a ship. 

1 6. On Insurance on the bodies of men (that 

is, particularly, on slaves or ransomed 
captives). 

17. On Insurance of things transported by 

Rivers from one Province to another, 
also in charge of Muleteers. 

18. On Bottomry, or loans on the risk of the 

voyage. - 

L. E 
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Chap, 19. The divers Obligations contracted by the 

Master of a Ship. 
20. Duties of the Greffier of Policies. 

To all this there is appended a formula for the 
policy of insurance. 

I shall here content myself with setting forth so 
much of the Guidon as refers, first, to insurance in 
general; and, secondly, to insurable interest and the 
valuation of it. 



Maritime Law known under the Name of the 

Guidon de la Mer. 

Assurance is a contract by which one promises 
indemnity of things which are transported from 
one country to another, especially by sea, and this 
by means of a price agreed at so much per cent., 
between the assured who makes or causes to be 
made the transport, and the insurer who promises 
the indemnity. (Chap. 1, § 1.) 

Assurances are made and set forth by a contract 
in writing, commonly called a policy (e^) of in- 
surance, (lb. § 2.) 

Assurances may be divided, inasmuch as some 
are made on the merchandize, others on the body of 
the ship, others are drawn up on both together ; 
again, they may be contracted for the voyage out, 

■1 -_■--■■ ■ — ■ -■- — _- — _ ^ .,, — M 

(m) From tlie Italian, poUzza, or promise. 
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others for the return ; and divers policies may also 
be stipulated for in one and the same contract (et 
diverses polices se peuvent aussi sHpuler dans un rnesme 
contract). (lb. § 3») 

Two things ought to be conformable and relative 
to the policy ; the first is the bill of lading, or ac- 
knowledgement given by the master of the ship, of 
the number and quality of the merchandize laden on 
board, which bill of lading ought likewise to contain 
the marks of the merchandize, to wliom it goes con- 
signed, whether it is well or ill-conditioned, and the 
rate of freight. Of these bills of lading there should 
be made three copies; one remains with the merchant 
shipper, the next is delivered with the letters and 
addressed parcels to the master of the ship, the third 
is sent by another ship, or by land by the ordinary 
messengers or posts, to him who should receive the 
merchandize. (Chap. 2, § 8.) 

The invoice or cargo-book [facture ou cargaison) 
ought likewise to be conformable, as well to the bill 
of lading as to the policy, and ought to contain a 
summary declaration of the sort and quantity of the 
goods laden, with subscription or entitlement of the 
name of him to whom they go and belong; the 
name of the master or of the ship in which they are 
laden, and the name certain to whom they go con- 
signed; the mark thereof, and the account of the 
price that they cost, as well by purchase as the 
expenses, dues {mises\ and ordinary averages, as are 
^mbaling, pacldng, carriage, duties, with the com- 

F 2 
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mission of him who makes up or addresses the cargo, 
and the cost of insurance ; as, if to insure 1,000 livres 
at 15 per cent, it requires 150 livres, it is lawful to 
insure the said 150 livres, and to put into the line of 
the account 22 livres 10 sols for the cost of insuring 
that, and so on consequently from the largest to the 
smallest sum. (Chap. 2, § 9.) 

As to this, it is proper to note that while the 
merchant shipper is at liberty to insure the whole or 
a portion of the merchandize, yet always, in the 
event of average, ransom, or composition, it is neces- 
sary that he should employ the insurance of the 
total, should draw up his invoice in the manner 
aforesaid, in order to make the apportionment or 
contribution on the shilling to the pound {au marc la 
Uvre)j not only on the sums assured, but also on that 
which remains to insure, of which he the shipper has 
reserved the risk for himself. (Chap. 2, § 10.) 

In like manner, to avoid abuses, and the great 
negligence which is found in merchant shippers when 
they are insured for the whole, all these are bound, 
following the order of other places or exchanges, to 
run the risk of 10 per cent., that is, the tenth of their 
cargo, for which tenth they shall contribute to aver- 
ages, ransoms and compositions when they shall 
occur. (Chap. 2, § 11.) 

Concerning the valuation of the merchandizes there 
exist great differences of opinion [grands discords) ; 
for some have held that the estimation ought to be 
made, having regard to the time of the loss ; others, 
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to the time when the ship has arrived safe in port 
[perhaps more literally, at a port of safety]; the 
more recent are of opinion that regard should be 
had to the time of the purchase, as is practised in 
the drawing up of cargo-books or invoices [carguaisons 
etfactures]. (Chap. 2, § 12.) 

Furthermore, valuations may be made in the 
policy ; but if they exceed by half, one-third, or a 
quarter of the just price, when a loss occurs, the 
insurer objects to them {en prend deffence)^ taking it 
as a maxim that the assured cannot receive profit by 
the loss of another; but, if such valuations held 
good, not only they would give occasion to infinite 
losses, but also the assured would make his condition 
better than if the property arrived in safety ; where- 
fore, as fraudulous and full of deception, they are to 
be reduced to what the merchandize has cost {x) at 
the place of purchase, whether on credit or for ready 
money ; and if they were obtained by barter, at the 
price it was worth at prices current at the place of 
barter, to which must be added all the dues and 
charges, as has been said above in speaking of in- 
voices. (Chap. 2, § 13.) 

The insurer in everything trusts to the good faith 
[prud^ hommie) of his assured; for, notwithstanding 
that the merchant shipper sets forth on the policy 

(a?) In all times, says Pardessus, the laws on insurance have 
taken great precautions against deceitfulness in valuations. See 
Valin, tit. 2, p. 136; Emerigon, tit. 1, pp. 262, 270, 276, 278; 
2 Paxd. 383, n. 
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the terms and conditions under which he intends to 
make assurance, nevertheless the insurer, when he 
signs for the sum he takes, does not enter into a 
verbal conference with the assured ; he merely reads 
what is written on the face of the policy, without 
seeing the sort, quantity, or quality of the mer- 
chandize, following in that the relation, good faith, 
and honesty of his merchant shipper, pre-supposing 
that he is loyal in his traffic ; if he acts otherwise, 
he ought not to find it strange if, when a loss 
occurs, like a ward, a widow, or an absent party, 
who cannot or ought not to be imposed upon, the 
insurer founds his defences and exceptions on the 
deceit or fraud of his assured, which defences are 
admissible if he can prove them. (Chap. 2, § 15.) 

When a loss occurs to the ship or goods insured, 
the merchant shipper will cause his act of abandon- 
ment {delais) to be made by the greffier, notary, or 
sergeant royal to his insurers, with declaration that 
he hopes to be paid the sums which each shall have 
insured within two months from the same day. 
(Chap. 3, § 1.) 

During this time he shall give order to draw up 
the attestations of the loss, shall make verification 
of his bills of lading, and shall certify his invoice to 
be accurate ; for, notwithstanding his abajidonment, 
before he can recover his loss, he is liable to three 
things: first, he ought to furnish sufficient proof of 
the loss or capture, giving the hour and the place 
when it occured, if this can be done ; secondly, the 
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cliarterparty or bill of lading duly verified ; thirdly, 
the invoice sworn and certified genuine, if so be 
that by the policy the merchandize has not been 
valued. Further, he must tender his oath that he 
has not made any other insurance, either in this city 
or elsewhere, than this under which he is demand- 
ing indemnity ; must deliver the documents above- 
stated if he is possessed of them and required, but 
in any case he is in strictness obliged to produce 
them within the two months. After these things are 
furnished, if the assurers wish to dispute them, they 
may do so, if, within the first or at most the second 
appointment (^), the difference can be decided. But 
if they fall upon proofs, or should wish to offer to 
make new attestations so as to retard the judgment, 
the Prior and Consuls '' tireront outre ^^ shall condemn 
each of the said assurers to pay provisionally the 
sums they have assured upon the engagement upoa 
oath {caution juratoire) of the merchant shipper if he 
is notoriously sufficient ; if he is a stranger he shall 
furnish valid security {caution valable), because if the 
merchant shall be defeated at the end of the cause 
he shall for his rash claim be condemned an interest 
from the day of payment. (Chap. 3, § 2.) 

By usance of the Bourse of Rouen, insurances are 
made, not only on the merchandize, but also on the 



(y) Tliat is, in one or two hearings before the mercantile 
tribunal of first instance (the prior and consuls) which dealt 
with questions of insurance. 
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JiuUs of ships, their rigging, and apparel, victualling 
for certain voyages, but by no means on the freight. 
(Chap. 15, § 1.) 

The owner may insure, not only the share he has 
in the ship, but also the amount which his share has 
cost him, so that he may be clear, in sailing his 
ship when put out to sea abroad or in the Roads, so 
or provided that he reserves for himself to run the 
tenth part, including therein the cost of the in- 
surance and the cost of the cost of it; and of all 
this he shall furnish a statement, the truth of which 
he shall certify on oath, whenever and as fully as 
he shall be required, just in the same manner as the 
merchant shipper does with the cargo. The ship- 
owner may value in the policy the share he has in 
the ship, and on that valuation may make his 
assurance. (Chap. 15, § 3.) 



( 57 ) 



§ 3. THE ORDONNANCE OF LOUIS XIV. 

Cleirac probably brought out the Guidon from 
great obscurity. How much he himself did towards 
modernizing the language of it, and making it in- 
telligible, we cannot tell : but even independently 
of the ^' stains and blemishes" which, as he tells us, 
had led to its ^^ falling into contempt as a diamond 
in the rough," its value at the time it was published 
cannot have been comparable to its value now, when 
it happens to be the sole record of the state of 
insurance law at a period of peculiar interest. At 
the time, it can only have been regarded as setting 
forth in writing matters which were familiarly 
known on many a Bourse or street of insurers, such 
as our Lombard Street appears to have at one time 
been. The science of insurance, and its rules, have 
been handed down, with extraordinary fidelity, 
from the earliest days to the present, or certainly 
to the youth of the present writer, by a species of 
oral tradition, which has been to a great extent 
independent, and sometimes unwisely contemptuous, 
of any contribution from books or lawyers. It has 
been a body of unwritten custom, jealously guarded, 
and sometimes purposely shunning publicity. This 
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state of things is only now coming to an end(^). 
But the Gruidon, as brought into notice by Cleirac, 
had an important influence on the maritime legisla- 
tion of Europe, by being, to a great extent, em- 
bodied in the celebrated Ordonnance de la Marine of 
Louis XI V.J which was issued in 1681, twenty-five 
years after the publication of Cleirac's book. 

Louis XIV., says Valin, had already, before issuing 
this Ordonnance, merited the title of the legislator 
of France, by the Ordonnances or Codes published 
under his authority dealing with several branches of 
civil and criminal law. But this on the law mari- 
time, he says, was undoubtedly his masterpiece; 
and, from its excellence, it was gradually adopted 
as the basis of all the maritime laws of Europe. It 
is certainly true that most of the European States, 
within a few years, followed the example of France, 
by issuing codes of mercantile law ; in all of which, 
though with variations by no means unimportant, 
we find a striking similarity to that of France. In 
England, too, as we shall see, the influence of this 
Ordonnance was very great. 

The names of the real author or authors of the 
Ordonnance have not been preserved. Valin relates, 
but apparently does not believe, an anecdote which 
ascribes the actual drafting of it to an advocate not 



(z) It is only last year, for example, that our Courts of Law 
determined tliat the customs of Lloyd's — the English version or 
survivor of this old unwritten law — have no binding authority. 
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named, concerning whom it is told that Louis XIV., 
having in recompense given him the post of Master 
of Requests, was afterwards obliged to take it from 
him, his abilities not proving sufficient for it (a). 

It may not be without interest to the reader, if 
I here note down one or two facts related by Valin 
and Pardessus, which throw light on the manner in 
which the materials for this code were collected. 

^^ Among the manuscripts in the library of M. 
the Due de Penthifeire," says Valin, ^' manuscripts 
which his highness has been good enough to lay 
open to me, there is (No. 848) a learned, curious, 
and vast compilation of ancient maritime laws, 
that is to say, of the Rhodian and Roman laws, 
the Consolado, and the '' Les et Coutumes de la 
Mer," the Ordonnances of Charles V. and Philip 
II., Kings of Spain, the Judgments of Oleron, the 
Ordonnances of Wisbuy and of the Teutonic House, 
of insurances of Antwerp and Amsterdam, the Gui- 
don de la Mer, of projects of edicts and regulations 
drawn up by order of Cardinal Richelieu, lastly, of 
our Ordonnances up to 1660; the whole collated 
(con/ere) together, with the opinions of several 
authors, and arranged under different titles. It 
appears to me most probable that this rich collec- 
tion, made by a very able man, has served to form 
this Ordonnance. At least it is sure that it was 
made with this view, since in several places it 

(a) Valin, Preface, \dii. 
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rejects certain observations, saying ^ that they are 
not of a nature to enter into an Ordonnance or be 
made the subject of it' " (a). 

Further, a special commission was given in 1671, 
to one M. Lambert, Marquis de Thibouville, to visit 
the several seaports of the kingdom, and there to 
examine and inform himself of '' the jurispru- 
dence, statutes, regulations, ordinances and decrees, 
which the officers of the admiralty had made use of 
heretofore ; " and he was charged to note with care 
the jurisprudence of each Admiralty Court, to observe 
their defects, and to transmit his opinion on this 
subject to the commissioners who would be appointed 
by his majesty to decide on them, and eventually 
to form a complete body of Ordonnances which may 
for the future serve for the officers of the admiralty, 
without having recourse to those foreign ordinances 
which had served them hitherto (b). 

Pardessus, convinced that the manuscript referred 
to by Valin was, if not the only, at least one of the 
preparatory works undertaken for drawing up the 
Ordonnances, made great exertions to ascertain whe- 
ther this or any similar document were still in exist- 
ence (a.d. 1837); but all his researches and enquiries 
were without result (c). He found, however, in the 



(o) Valin, Preface viii., ix. 

{b) lb. ix. 
, (c) 4 Pard. 241. The Admiralty Courts of those days, it 
should be borne in mind, dealt "with all sorts of maritime ques- 
tions, including those connected "with average and insurance. 
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Depot de la Marine at Versailles, a copy iaot authen- 
ticated, but very ancient, of the instructions given 
to the Marquis de Thibouville, which he sets forth 
at length (d ). 

The various materials thus collected, it appears, 
were transmitted to the minister Colbert, ^^ who was 
the soul of all the projects of Louis XIV." (e). They 
were referred to a body of commissioners, to be 
brought into shape, and the draft (/) was eventually 
settled in the king's council. 

As in the last section, I here extract only those 
clauses of the Ordonnance which deal with insurance 
generally, and insurable interest. 



Ordonnance de la Marine. 
Title VI. On Insurance. 

Art. 1. We permit all our subjects and also 
foreigners to insure or cause insurance to be made 
within the extent of our kingdom, on ships, merchan- 
dize and other effects which shall be transported by 
sea or navigable rivers ; and we permit the insurers 
to stipulate a price for which they shall take on 
themselves the risk. 

Art. 8. If the insurance is made on the body of a 
ship, her rigging, apparel, armament, and victuals, 

{d) 4Pard. 241. 

{e) lb. 243. 

(/) Pardessus gives reasons for considering the actual drafts- 
man to have been a lawyer named Le Vayer de Boutigny. 
lb. 245. 
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or on a portion, the valuation thereof shall be made 
by the policy, it being open to the assurer, in case 
of fraud, to cause a fresh valuation to be proceeded 
to. 

Art. 15. The owners of ships, or the masters, 
cannot make insurance on the freight to be earned 
by their vessels ; nor the merchant, on the profit 
hoped for on their merchandize ; nor the seamen, on 
their wages. 

Art. 16. We forbid those who borrow money on 
bottomry, to insure it ; under penalty of nullity of 
the insurance, and of corporal punishment. 

Art. 17. We also forbid, under the like penalty 
of nullity, the lenders on bottomry to make assurance 
of the profit on the sums they shall have lent. 

Art. 18. The assured shall always run the risk of 
one-tenth of the goods they shall have laden, if there 
is not an express declaration on the policy that they 
intend to insure the whole. 

Art. 19. And if the assured are in the vessel, or 
if they are the proprietors of it, they shall not fail to 
run the risk of one-tenth, even though they have 
declared that they have insured the whole. 

Art. 20. It shall be lawful to the insurers to re- 
insure with others the goods {effects) they have 
insured ; and to the assured, to make insurance on 
the cost of the insurance, and on the solvency of the 
assurers. 

Art. 22. We forbid the making assurance on 
goods (effects) beyond their value, by one or more 
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policies, under penalty of nullity of the insurance, 
and confiscation of the merchandize. 

Art. 23. If, however, there is a policy made 
without fraud, which exceeds the value of the goods 
laden, it shall hold good up to the amount of their 
estimation ; and in case of loss the assurers shall be 
held to it, each in proportion to the sums by him 
assured, and shall also return the premium on the 
surplus, reserving one-half per cent. 

Art. 24. And if there are several policies thus 
made without fraud, and that the first amounts to 
the value of the goods laden^ it shall hold good 
alone ; and the other insurers shall be released from 
the insurance, and shall return the premium, reserv- 
ing one-half per cent. 

Art. 25. In case the first policy does not amoimt 
to the value of the goods laden, the insurers on the 
second shall be answerable for the surplus. And if 
there are goods laden for the contents (contenti) of 
the insurance, in case of the loss of a part, it shall 
be paid for by the insurers above designated, in the 
proportion (au mare la livre) of their interest. 

Art. 28. The insurers shall not be bound to bear 
loss or damage accruing to the ship or merchandize 
through the fault of the master or mariners, unless 
by the policy they take on themselves the barratry 
of the master. 

Art. 53. The assured shall be bound, on making 
his abandonment, to declare all the assurances he 
has made, and the money he shall have taken on 
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bottomry upon the goods insured, under penalty of 
being deprived of the effect of the insurances. 

Art. 55. And if he makes claim to the payments 
of the sums insured beyond the goods, he shall in 
addition [besides losing the benefit of his insurance]] 
be punished exemplarily. 

Art. 56. The assurers on the cargo cannot be 
compelled to payment of the sums by them assured, 
beyond the extent of the value of the goods of 
which the assured shall have proved the lading and 
the loss. 

Art. 64. The value of the goods shall be proved 
{jusUfiSe) by books or invoices ; if not, the valuation 
of them shall be made according to the price current 
at the time and place of loading, including therein 
all dues and charges until on board, unless they are 
valued by the policy. 

Art. 65. If the insurance is made on the return' 
voyage from a country where trade is only carried 
on by baxter, the valuation of the goods brought 
back shall be made on the footing of the value of 
those given in exchange for them, and the expense 
incurred for the transport. 



Extracts from Valin. 

On Art. 8, Valin remarks : — ^^ It is not absolutely 
necessary to make a valuation of the ship in the 
policy, any more than of the goods, and the policy^ 
would none the less hold good without one, provided 
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that in fact the ship is not insured beyond its value. 
But the precaution of a valuation is good and salu- 
tary, to take away the uncertainty which otherwise 
would rest on the value of the ship, in order to 
make the comparison with the sums insured. This 
valuation, after all, is not absolutely conclusive (ne 
fait pas loi) against the insurer, who, in case of 
fraud, is allowed by this article to proceed to a 
valuation. But it is necessary that there should be 
manifest fraud before the assurer can be allowed to 
disturb the valuation ; and the fraud will be mani- 
fest, if the valuation exceeds by a quarter, a third, 
and d, fortiori by one-half, the real value of the 
thing." [Guidon^ Art. 13) (^). 

On Art. 15, Valin enters upon a discussion which 
incidentally bears on our present subject, on the 
question whether, in case of loss and abandon- 
ment of the ship, prepaid freight, though not 
insured, ought to be abandoned to the underwriters 
of the ship. The reasons for the affirmative he 
gives as follows: — ^^What the owner of the ship 
ought to insure is, the value of his ship, with all 
that it has cost him for the outfit" (Ji). . . . ^^ But it 
would be contrary to all equity if the assured were 
to claim the value thus given to his ship, which has 

(y) Valin, Commentaire sur V Ordonnance de la Marine^ p. 469. 
The Ordonnance is certainly most intelligible wlien studied in 
conjunction with, the observations of its two great contemporary 
commentators, Yalin and Emerigon. 

(A) lb. 476. 

L. F 
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necessarily diniinislied in worth by the wear and 
tear of the voyage, the consumption of stores, and 
the wages of the crew, without being obliged to 
give account of the freight belonging to the ship, up 
to the amount of the goods saved. This is a sort of 
indemnity due to the insurer, in consideration of 
the obligation he contracts to pay the value given 
to the ship, notwithstanding the natural and in- 
evitable wasting away {dSperissement) to which it is 
subject ; an obligation which without this would be 
absolutely unjust and unlawful " (^). 

Valin adds reasons, the force of which is very 
questionable, for not giving up the freight to the 
insurer beyond the value of (or freight on) the goods 
saved. 

This passage is interesting, as being apparently, 
or at least as indicating, the source of that remark- 
able rule of English law, which to mercantile men 
always seems so contrary to common sense, that an 
abandonment of the ship carries with it the freight. 
The freight is the fund out of which the outfit, 
victualling, and expenses of the voyage are to be 
paid. To insure both freight and outfit is really to 
insure the same thing twice over. Whether the 
freight be prepaid or not, should make, from 
Valin's point of view, no difference ; for no freight 
is insurable, and the value of the ship must always 
be taken as including the outfit. This rule, that the 
freight shall pass by abandonment to the insurer on 

{i) VaUn, p. 476. 
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ship, was perfectly reasonable in Valin's time, but 
has been transplanted into a soil less fit for it ; as 
must sometimes happen, where more weight is given 
to authority than argument. 

On Art. 18, Valin says : '^ This article, in per- 
mitting to insure the whole value of the goods laden 
in a ship, derogates from the ancient laws of the 
uses and customs of the sea: Art. 11, cl. 2, and 
Art. 3 and 15 of the Guidon; Ordonnance of Middle- 
bourg. Art. 3 ; Assurances of Antwerp, Art. 1 1 ; and 
Art. 2 and 15 of the Assurances of Amsterdam; 
Kuricke, Diatriba de Assoc, fol. 834, n. 3 ; Casa 
Regis, disc. n. 32. The Ordonnances of Barcelona 
and of Spain go still further, in that they forbid 
making insurance on more than seven-eighths in 
general, or more than two-thirds for voyages to the 
Indies " {k). 

The learned editor of Valin, M. Becane, writing 
in 1829, has the following comment on this 
article : — '' The Code of Commerce has not re- 
newed the rule established in this article; the 
motives for it were however very wise. The 
facility of abusing insurance is unfortunately so 
great, that we shall be perhaps obliged some day to 
return to measures of precaution which it were 
much to be desired that we could do without. The 
obligation imposed on the assured to run the risk 
of one-tenth was a guarantee that he would give all 



{k) Valin, p. 479. 

f2 
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possible care for the preservation of the property 
insured, in the innumerable cases where it is easy 
to save one's life in abandoning the ship and mer- 
chandize. The grave abuses which have taken 
place in insurances necessitated, two years ago, a 
penal law of great severity. In England, mal- 
practices in this matter are beginning secretly to 
undermine commercial faith, and it is easy to fore- 
see that the system of insurance will at last fall to 
pieces {finira par tomber)^ unless, by rigorous pre- 
cautions, insurance is prevented from becoming a 
means of making a profit for the assured. All penal 
laws are powerless to attain this end ; for how is it 
to be proved, when a ship has run ashore at night, 
for instance, on the coasts of Brazil or Coromandel, 
that it is by the evil design of the captain ? we must 
suppose the fraud to be very innocent not to pre- 
sume that precautions would be taken to elude the 
criminal laws, and obtain, per fas aut nefas^ the 
payment of the insurance " {I). 

On Tit. 22, the same learned writer says: '' The 
Code de Commerce as well as the Ordonnance 
formally prohibits every insurance in excess of the 
value of the goods insured, and there is no rule 
more important. At the time of the drawing up of 
the Code, some legislators, carried away by the 
example of other commercial nations, demanded 
that the ancient principles should be modified on 

» MM ■ ■■■ - I — — ■ I. ■■■■ - ■ ■ ■ I IIWIM mt I ■— — ^— — ^W— ^W^— ^i— ^— — ^^^B^—— — p^^W^— ^— ■— — ^M^— ^^ - 

(/) Valin, p. 480. 
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this fundamental point, and that more extension 
should be given to the system of insurance; but 
this proposal was rejected, and the abuses which 
are committed, in spite of the sage precautions of 
the law, show how dangerous it would have been 
to relax them. In our law of maritime commerce, 
insurance has never been a means of gaining, but 
only of not losing ; it should be limited then to the 
value of the goods insured ; a more extended system 
so manifestly invites fraud that it is surprising if it 
can have been practised for long together in any 
country. No doubt, if there were no fear of fraud, 
it would matter little to the insurer that the in- 
surance were made for a sum greater than the value 
of the goods exposed to danger, so long as a pre- 
mium is paid accordingly, since the greater or 
smaller value of the thing insured can have no in- 
fluence on the probability of perils of the seas, 
which is what forms the basis of the calculation. 
But, although the will of man cannot bring on tem- 
pests or other maritime disasters, it yet does most 
often happen, that by his ability and energy he 
finds the means to face the danger, and diminish 
its worst consequences. But what energy, one may 
ask, is to be expected from a captain, whose life 
is not in danger, to save a ship insured for two 
himdred thousand francs, and not really worth morO 
than half that sum ? Is it not evident that he will 
gain a hundred thousand francs by a shipwreck? 
Our legislation wisely proscribes such a system. 
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which appears to me only suitable for the Republic 
of Plato "(w^). 



Extracts from Emerigon. 

'^ The risk is of the essence of insurance properly 
so called ; it is the principal foundation of the con- 
tract, which cannot subsist when it has been de- 
prived of the nourishment which gives it life. This 
truth is independent of the will of man ; it flows 
from the very nature of things. An insurance, de- 
nuded of a subject-matter exposed to risk, can never 
be a genuine insurance. The real value of the 
goods insured ought, then, necessarily to be relative 
to the amoimt insured. If by the policy they are 
valued beyond what they are worth, the surplus of 
the price may form the subject of a wager in those 
countries where insurance in the way of wagering 
is permitted ; but the contract ceases to that extent 
to be a contract of insurance " (n). 

" In contracts of sale, it is permitted to the 
parties to take advantage of one another, se circum- 
venircy provided they employ no deceit nor fraud. . . • 
This spirit of industry and address, which is tole- 
rated between buyer and seller, ought to be severely 
rejected from the contract of insurance. Selling is 
a mode of acquiring, but insurance is only resorted 

{m) Valin, pp. 487, 488, n. 

(n) Emerigon, Traiti des Assurances, ch. 9, Intr., p. 265, of 
Boulay-Paty's edit. 
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to in order not to lose. . . . The nature of the con- 
tract of insurance, then, and the positive directions 
of the law, unite in obliging the assured not to go 
beyond the actual value of the thing insured " (o). 

Emerigon then proceeds to discuss in detail the 
rules that should determine the actual value of 
goods ; arriving at the conclusion that it should be, 
not necessarily what the goods have cost, but the 
market value at the place and time of the loading 
of the goods or commencement of the risk under 
the policy. And the same rule is applicable to the 
ship ; its value is to be taken at the commencement 
of the voyage insured {p). 

'^ The Regulation of Barcelona says that before 
making an insurance on the body of a ship, it is 
necessary that the ship should be valued by experts 
(prud^hommes)y and this valuation shall be stated in 
the policy " (q). 

^'According to the Regulation of Antwerp, Art. 10, 
' All those who wish to make insurance on the body 
of the ship, her guns, powder, balls, shall be obliged 
to have the whole valued beforehand by expert per- 
sons '"(y). 

This precaution, however, Emerigon adds, was not 
required by the Guidon, and he does not consider it 
to be obligatory under the terms of the Ordonnance. 



(o) lb. ch. 9, § 1, p. 266. 
Ip) lb. § 1, pp. 268, 269. 

Iq) lb. 273. The writers Stypmannus and Kuricke, as 
Emerigon informs us, regard this precaution as essential. 
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§ 4. GROWTH OF INSURANCE LAW IN 

ENGLAND. 

There seems little doubt that the practice of in- 
surance was introduced into England by some of 
those Lombard merchants, Pisan, Genoese, Floren- 
tine, or perhaps Venetians, who established factories 
or agency-houses in London as in many other sea- 
port towns of Europe, probably in the 13 th or early 
portion of the 14th century. According to Malyne, 
who wrote in 1 622, they introduced insurance into 
England earlier than into the neighbouring cities 
on the continei^t ; and as a proof of this he says 
that Antwerp must have borrowed this contract 
from England, as there was, down to the time when 
he wrote, a clause inserted in every policy effected 
at Antwerp, and other plslces in the Low Countries, 
to the effect that it should be in all things the same 
as policies made in Lombard Street, in the City of 
London, the place where the Lombards and other 
merchants of London used to hold their meetings 
before the Royal Exchange was built (a). 

Up to the year 1601, as we learn from the pre- 
amble to the Statute of Elizabeth, above cited, 
matters of insurance were regulated by the mer- 

(o) 1 Marsli. Ins. 11. 
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chants themselves, or by certain ^' grave and discreet 
men " amongst them, appointed for the purpose by 
the Lord Mayor of London. That statute appointed 
a more formal court, which, however, appears to 
have soon fallen into disuse, and has left no record 
of its doings behind it. Nor is there, it may be 
added, any very important record of decisions in 
our Superior Courts of law", prior to the time of 
Lord Mansfield, which begins in 1756. Park tells 
us that there are not sixty reported cases in all this 
time, and those, he adds, '^ such loose notes, mostly 
of trials at nisi prius, containing a short opinion of 
a single judge, and often no opinion at all, but 
merely a general verdict, that little information can 
be collected on the subject" (b). Any one who reads 
these venerable judgments, of which there is a 
pretty large collection in Beawes's Lex Mercatoria (c), 
will, I think, be ready to agree with Mr. Justice 
Park, that very little information can be collected 
from them. 

During this long period, however, there certainly 
existed amongst merchants a traditionary science of 
the law of insurance, to a great extent handed down 
no doubt from its Italian inventors, but likewise 
influenced to a great extent by what scanty insurance 
literature was then extant, — the Guidon, the Ordon- 
nance of Louis XIV., and some of the continental 



(b) Park, Ins. Intr. xlviii. 

(c) Pages 226—246. 
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codes which shortly after were issued in imitation of 
the Ordonnance. The curious in such matters may 
find an example of the manner in which tradition or 
practice, abstract reasoning, and the authority of these 
foreign sea-laws, were worked up by these ^' grave 
and discreet men " into a body of insurance law, in 
the " Essay on Insurances," published in 1755, by 
*' Nicolas Magens, merchant." Another, though far 
inferior, specimen of the same kind is to be found in 
the " Lex Mercatoria Rediviva," printed in Dublin, 
1754, by '^ Windham Beawes, merchant." 

Such were the raw materials out of which the 
English law of marine insurance had to be con- 
structed. Lord Mansfield, who presided over the 
Court of King's Bench from 1756 to 1788, did more 
by far towards constructing a law of insurance than 
has, or indeed could by possibility have, been accom- 
plished during any equally long period since. His 
long supremacy gave a sort of unity to the system 
which it has retained ever since, and thus his work 
may almost be compared to that of legislation. We 
have in his judgments the foundations of perhaps 
every department in our system. 

'^ Lord Mansfield," says Marshall, '' who appears 
to have taken much pains to obtain the best infor- 
mation, and to possess himself of the soundest prin- 
ciples of marine law and of the law of insurance, 
seems to have drawn much of his knowledge upon 
these subj ects from this ordinance (that of Louis XIV. ), 
and from the elaborate and useful commentary of 
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Valin. This may be perceived in many of his judg- 
ments on questions of insurance, though his lordship 
does not always think it necessary to cite his autho- 
rity » (d). 

Ten years before Lord Mansfield came to the 
Bench, a.d. 1746, was passed the only Act of Par- 
liament which, between Queen Elizabeth's reign and 
the present Session of Parliament, has in any mate- 
rial respect touched the law of insurance. I ought 
perhaps to except various Stamp Acts ; but so far it 
is only for the purpose of extracting revenue from 
insurance (e) that, with this solitary exception. Par- 
liament has thought it necessary to interfere with 
our doings. This exception is the 19 Geo. 2, c. 37, 

The purpose of this Act was to put an end to a 
certain practice of wagering under the form of 
marine insurance. This had been carried on by in- 
serting in the policy certain clauses whereby the 
assured was excused from giving proof of being in- 
terested in the ship or goods insm^ed, such as ^^ interest 
or no interest," or ^^ without further proof of interest 
than the policy ;" or, more obscurely, and as it were 
in the way of inuendo — for where there is no interest 
there is nothing to abandon — "without benefit of 
salvage to the insurer." 

The preamble recites that, " Whereas it hath been 

{d) 1 Marsh. Ins. 18. 

(e) The Acts which, in the last century, granted monopolies 
to certain companies were, even ostentatiously, for the purpose 
of extracting revenue. 
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found by experience that the making of insurances, 
interest or no interest, or without further proof of 
interest than the policy, hath been productive of 
many pernicious practices, whereby great numbers 
of ships, with their cargoes, have either been frau- 
dulently lost and destroyed, or taken by the enemy 
in time of war ; and such insurances have encouraged 
the exportation of wool and the carrying on of many 
other prohibited and clandestine trades, which, by 
means of such insurances have been concealed, and 
the parties concerned secured from loss, as well to 
the diminution of the public revenue, as to the great 
detriment of fair traders, and, by introducing a mis- 
chievous kind of gaming, under pretence of insuring 
against the risk on shipping and fair trade, the in- 
stitution and laudable design of making insurances 
hath been perverted, and that which was intended 
for the encouragement of trade and navigation hath 
in many instances become hurtful of and destructive 
to the same." The statute therefore enacts (sect. 1), 
^' That no insurance shall be made on any ship or 
ships belonging to his Majesty, or any of his sub- 
jects, or any goods or effects laden on board such 
ships, interest or no interest^ or without further proof of 
interest than the policy^ or ly way of gaming or wagering^ 
or without benefit of salvage to the insurer ; and that 
every such insurance shall be void." 

The statute refers only to English-owned ships, 
or cargoes on board them, and there are certain ex- 
ceptions, as to privateers and contraband trade with 
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Portugal ; exceptions which subsequent changes in 
the law have swept away. 

The 6th section enacted that, ^^ In all actions 
brought by the insured the plaintiff or his attorney 
shall, within fifteen days after he shall be required 
so to do in writing by the defendant, or his attorney 
or agent, declare in writing what sum or sums he 
hath insured or caused to be insured in the whole, 
and what sums he hath borrowed at respondentia or 
bottomry for the voyage or any part of the voyage 
in question." 

We come now to the decisions of the Court of 
King's Bench in Lord Mansfield's time. I shall here 
follow the same method as with the Guidon and the 
Ordonnance, that is to say, shall set forth in order so 
much of them as bears upon either insurance in 
general, or insurable interest. This first period of 
English case-law has a sort of historical value of its 
own, which seems to entitle it to this fuller mode of 
treatment. 

The first of these cases, then, is Pelly v. The Royal 
Exchange Assurance Co.^ in Ylbl {^f\ 

Speaking of insurance in general, Lord Mansfield 
said: ^'From the nature, object, and utility of this 
kind of contract, consequences have been drawn, and 
a system of construction established, upon the ancient 
and inaccurate form of words in which the instru- 
ment is conceived. The mercantile law, in this 

(/) I Burr. 341. 
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respect, is the same all over the world. For, from 
the same premises, the sound conclusions of reason 
and justice must everywhere be the same"(^) 

The nt3xt of these cases is Godm v. The London 
Assurance Co.^ in 1758 {h). 

This was a claim disputed by the insurers to the 
extent of one-half, on the ground that the same 
goods had been insm*ed to their full value by two 
separate policies. The assured claimed his whole 
loss. 

Lord Mansfield said: ^^ First, to consider it as 
between the insurer and insured. As between them, 
and upon the foot of commutative justice merely, 
there is no colour why the insurers should not pay 
the insured the whole, for they have received a 
premium for the whole risk. Before the introduction 
of wagering policies, it was, upon principles of con- 
venience, very wisely established, that a man should 
not recover more than he had lost. Insurance was 
considered as an indemnity only, in case of a loss, 
and therefore the satisfaction ought not to exceed 
the loss. This rule was calculated to prevent fraud ; 
lest the temptation of gain should occasion unfair 
and wilful losses. If the insured is to receive but 
one satisfaction, natural justice says that the sejveral 
insurers shall all of them contribute pro ratd^ to 
satisfy that loss against which they have all insured. 
No particular cases are to be found upon this head, 



{g) 1 Burr. 347. (A) lb. 490. 
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or at least none have been cited by the counsel on 
either side. Where a man makes a double insurance 
of the same thing, in such a manner that he can 
clearly recover against several insurers in distinct 
policies a double satisfaction, the law certainly says 
that he ought not to recover doubly for the same 
loss, but be content with one single satisfaction for 
it . . . And if the whole should be recovered from one, 
he ought to stand in the place of the insured, to 
receive contributions from the other, who was equally 
liable to pay the whole " (^). 

The learned judge proceeded to point out that 
the basis of all this was, that the same person was to 
receive the benefit of the two insurances ; for if two 
distinct persons had a separate interest in the same 
goods, so that each might be a loser by their de- 
struction, e.g. J in the case of one having a lien on 
them, and another being the owner, each might 
insure to the full extent of his interest. 

In Goss V. Withers^ in 1758 (/r). Lord Mansfield 
laid it down that, although when a ship is taken by 
the enemy the insurer is thereupon at once liable 
for a total loss, yet if she is recaptured, the insurer 
is liable for no more than her actual damage. " The 
reason," he said, ^^is plain from the nature of the 
contract. The insurer runs the risk of the insured, 
and undertakes to indemnify ; he must, therefore, 
bear the loss actually sustained, and can be liable 

(«) 1 Burr. 492. {k) 2 Burr. 683. 
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to no more. So that if after condemnation the 
owner recovers the ship in her complete condition, 
but has paid salvage, or been at any expense in 
getting her back, the insurer must bear the loss so 
actually sustained " (/). 

Lewis V. Rucker^ in 1761, is the first decision in an 
English Court which laid down a rule for adjusting 
particular averages on merchandize. As a basis for 
this, it was necessary first to state the basis of insur- 
able interest as regards amount, and likewise to deal 
with valued policies; with which portions of the 
judgment, alone, I have to do here. 

This was a policy on sugar, bound for London, 
valued at £25 per hogshead ; and, at the time of 
arrival in London, the market price of the sugar 
was only £23 7^. M. per hogshead. The sugar, 
being damaged, only sold for £20 0^. 8c?. Hence 
the actual loss to the merchant was only the dif- 
ference, or £3 7s. per hogshead. If, however, it 
was allowable to take into account the state of the 
market either before or after the arrival of the sugar 
in London, it had at the time of insuring been worth 
£35 per hogshead ; and if the sugar had been held 
for a rise of the market (as it would have been, had 
it not been damaged) it could have been sold for 
over £30 per hogshead. 

^' Insurance," said Lord Mansfield, ^' is a contract 
of indemnity against the perils of the voyage ; the 

(/) 2 Burr. 694. 
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insurer engages, so far as the amount of the prime 
cost, or value in the policy, that the thing shall 
come safe j he has nothing to do with the market ; 
he has no concern in any profit or loss which may 
arise to the merchant from the goods ; if they be 
totally lost, he must pay the prime cost, that is, the 
value of the thing he has insured at the outset ; he 
has no concern in any subsequent value. So like- 
wise, if part of the cargo, capable of a several and 
distinct valuation at the outset, be totally lost ; as, 
if there be a hundred hogsheads of sugar, and ten 
happen to be lost, the insurer must pay the prime 
cost of those ten hogsheads, without any regard 
to the price for which the other ninety may be 
sold. • . ." 

'' The next objection, with which this case has been 
much entangled, is taken from this being a valued 
policy. I am a little iat a loss to apply the argu- 
ments drawn from thence. It is said that a valued 
is a wager policy, like interest or no interest : if so, 
there can be no average loss, and the insured can 
only recover as for a total, abandoning what is 
saved, because the value specified is fictitious. The 
answer is : a valued policy is not to be considered 
as a wager policy, or like ^ interest or no in- 
terest ; ' if it was, it would be void by the Act of 
19 Geo. 2, c. 37. The only effect of the valuation 
is, fixing the amount of the prime cost, just as if 
the parties admitted it at the trial; but in every 
argument, and for every other purpose, it must be 

L. ■ G 
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taken that the value was fixed in such a manner as 
that the insured meant only to have an indemnity. 
If it be imdervalued, the merchant himself stands 
insurer of the surplus. If it be much overvalued, it 
must be done with a bad view, either to gain, con- 
trary to the 19 th of the late King, or with some 
view to a fraudulent loss; therefore the assured 
never can be allowed in a court of justice to plead 
that he has greatly overvalued, or that his interest 
was a trifle only. It is settled that upon valued 
policies the merchant need only prove some interest 
to take it out of 19 Geo. 2, because the adverse 
party has admitted the value, and if more was re- 
quired the agreed valuation would signify nothing. 
But if it should come out in proof that a man had 
insured £2,000, and had interest on board to the 
value of a cable only, there never has been, and I 
beKeve there never will be, a determination that 
by such an evasion the Act of Parliament may be 
defeated. There are many conveniences from 
allowing valued policies, but where they are used 
merely as a cover to a wager they woidd be con- 
sidered as an evasion. The effect of the valuation 
is only fixing conclusively the prime cost : if it be 
an open policy the prime cost must be proved ; in a 
valued poKcy it is agreed " {m). 

In Hamilton v. MendeSy in 1761, Lord Mansfield 
said : — 

"An overvaluation is contrary to the general 

(m) Lewis v. Rucher^ 2 Burr, at 1170, 1171. 
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policy of the marine law, contrary to the spirit of 
the Act of 19 Geo. 2, a temptation to fraud, and a 
source of great abuse ; therefore no man should be 
allowed to avail himself of having overvalued. The 
insurer, by the marine law, ought never to pay less, 
upon a contract of indemnity, than the value of the 
loss ; and the insured ought never to gain more. • . . 
Upon principles, this action could not be maintained 
as for a total loss, if the question was to be judged 
by the strictest rules of common law ; much less can 
it be supported for a total loss, as the question 
ought to be decided, by the large principles of the 
marine law^ according to the substantial intent of the 
contract and the real truth of the fact. The daily 
negociations and property of merchants ought not 
to depend upon subtleties and niceties, but upon 
rules easily learnt and easily retained, because they 
are the dictates of common sense, drawn from the 
truth of the case " (w). 

In Glover v. Black (o), in 1763, Lord Mansfield 
decided, ^^ that it is established now, as the law and 
practice of merchants, that respondentia and bot- 
tomry must be mentioned and specified in the policy 
of insurance." But he declared, at the same time, 
that they did not mean to determine generally that 
no special interest in goods may be given in evidence 
in other cases than those of respondentia and bot- 
tcwnry, if the circumstances of the case shall admit 

(n) 2 BuiT. 1213, 1214. (o) 8 Burr. 1394, 

g3 
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of it. • This rule, as to bottomry, Lord Mansfield 
says, did not at all turn on the words of 19 Geo. 2, 
c. 37, but merely on the practice of merchants, 
which he found, having consulted several of them, 
was, invariably, never to insure bottomry or re- 
spondentia without specifically so describing them 
on the policy (p). 

I must now begin still further to limit my extracts, 
as I approach the greater fulness of later times ; and 
shall now confine myself to those two or three leading 
judgments which necessarily ought to be studied in 
order to understand the English law on insurable 
interest and valuations. 

Shawe v. Felton^ in 1801 ($'), was a case in which a 
ship employed in the slave trade was insured from 
Liverpool to the coast of Africa, and thence to the 
West Indies, by a policy valued at £6,000. The 
interest of the assured in the ship and outfit, in- 
cluding provisions and sea-stores for the slaves to be 
carried, and wages advanced to the crew, amounted, 
at the commencement of the voyage, to £6,000. 
She met with sea damage when nearing Demerara, 
to such an extent as to be not worth repairing. 
Thereupon the assured claimed a total loss, or 
£6,000. The underwriters objected, on the ground 
that before the loss a large quantity of her stores 
had been consumed, that the slaves, on whose 
accoimt much of this outfit had been expended, had 

(jp) 3 Burr. 1401. (y) 2 East, 109. 
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been sold^ and on terms which left a profit, so that 
the actual loss of the assured in respect of the subject- 
matter of insurance, was much less than £6,000. 
The actual market value of the ship at the end of 
the voyage, it was admitted, was much less. It was 
argued, on behalf of the assured, that a policy, 

s. 

though valued, was still no more than a contract of 
indemnity, and was only meant to bind the parties 
when the subject-matter continued nearly in the 
same state as at first, allowing for usual wear and 
tear. This, however, said the plaintiffs, was con- 
trary to the whole course of procedure under valued 
policies. If admitted, it would take away all cer- 
tainty, not only from valued, but from open policies ; 
for every day's continuance of the voyage must 
reduce the value in these respects. * ^ The custom of 
making valued policies," it was said in argument, 
'' arose soon after the stat. 19 Geo. 2, c. 37." Magens 
on Insurance, which was first published here in 1755^ 
nine years after the statute, treats it as a settled 
custom. In Le Cras v. Hughes {r) Lord Mansfield said : 
^^ The constant usage since the stat. 19 Geo. 2, c. 37^ 
in the case of total loss, has been to let the valuation 
stand, and the parties are estopped from altering it, 
but an average loss opens the policy. I wiU give 
you the origin of the custom ; it was in a case of 
Erasmus v. Banks ^ Mich. 21 Geo. 2, where Lord C. J. 
Lee said, valuation of the sum insured is an estoppel 



(r) Park on Ins., p. 568. 
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in case of a total hsSy but not so in case of an average 
loss only. On the 13th December, 1747, the same 
point came again before the Court in Smith v. Flexney, 
and was so determined." Lord Mansfield then pro- 
ceeded to observe that it was a reasonable usage, and 
ought to be the rule. 

Lord Kenyon, C. J., said: ^^It is not pretended 
now that there was any fraud in the case ; but it is 
contended that the underwriter is not bound by the 
valuation in the policy. It is of little consequence 
to inquire what my opinion would have been upon 
the subject of valued policies in the year 1746, im- 
mediately after the statute of 19 Geo. 2 passed, for 
very soon after they were decided to be legal by as 
cautious and upright and painstaking a judge as 
ever presided in this Court (Lord C. J. Lee). He 
was succeeded by Sir Dudley Ryder, and this latter 
by Lord Mansfield ; and during all this period such 
policies have been sanctioned by one uniform course 
of decisions. All this is now supposed to be wrong, 
and the rules by which this and other commercial 
nations have so long regulated their dealings, are 
now wished to be disturbed ; but I will not lend my 
aid to open such a new and wide door of litigation, 
much exceeding everything that has gone before. 
If we were to enter into the calculations which have 
been contended for, every valued policy would have 
to be opened. Every man's meal on board a ship 
would take -from the value of the original outfit. 
Is this to be endured ? Will good faith admit of 
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it? Where is the line to be drawn between a 
greater or less diminution of the value ? Therefore, 
as the rule and practice of valued policies have 
been acted upon and sanctioned since the passing 
of the statute, I am not one who wish guieta 
movere " (s). 

Grrove, J. : ^^ We are desired by this motion to 
open a valued policy, contrary to the practice, and 
in a case where no fraud is imputed; for doing 
which no authority has been cited. If we were to 
admit it in this instance, it would be required in 
every other ; and thus a door would be opened to 
endless litigation. Therefore, to avoid great injus- 
tice to individuals, and great public inconvenience, 
I think we are bound to refuse the application." 

Laurence, J. : • . ^^ Here it is not pretended that 
the subject-matter of the insurance was not at first 
of the value estimated in the policy. Then how 
does this differ from the case of an open policy in 
this respect? Would it not be sufl&cient for the 
assured in an open policy to prove that at the time 
the ship sailed the subject-matter of the insurance 
was of such a value ? Is not that the period to look 
to, and not the state of the thing at the time of the 
total loss happening ? If on account of the peculiar 
nature of an African voyage there ought to be a 
difference in this respect between these and other 
trading adventiu'es, the imderwriters may, if they 



(«) 2 East, 115. 
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please, introduce a special clause in the policy to 
provide for the diminution in value by the expen- 
diture of stores and provisions in the purchase and 
sustaining of the slaves. As it stands at present, 
there appears no ground for making any such dis- 
tinction." 

Le Blanc, J. : " The present is an extreme case, 
because the loss happened at the last period of the 
voyage at which it could happen. But the same 
thing must occur more or less in every policy upon 
ships and outfit. The value of the property must 
be continually diminishing, and if the loss happen 
at the latter end of a long voyage, no doubt the 
property must be considerably deteriorated at the 
time by the usual wear and tear ; and yet it is never 
objected that the underwriter is not liable for the 
original value.'' 

When it had been settled by law that the amount 
of insurable interest on cargo was only the prime 
cost, and on ships the value at the commencement 
of the voyage, including the outfit, it might not un- 
naturally have been expected that the insuring of 
freight or of profit would, as in the Ordonnance of 
Louis XIV., have been prohibited. This, however, 
has not at any recorded period been the practice or 
law in this country. Before there was any decision 
in our Courts on this head, Magens, writing in 1755, 
says : '^ By modem laws or customs insurances may 
be made on divers kinds of merchandizes, on ships, 
on the freight or hire of ships, on the money for 
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fitting out of ships, on bottomry or money borrowed 
on the keel of a ship, on ships and their cargoes 
jointly, on the profits expected by the goods, on 
interest ot no interest, that is to say, without further 
proof of interest than the policy;" and so on, 
enumerating various other speculative matters now 
gone out of use(#). This was before the 19 Geo. 2, 
c. 37. Park, writing in 1796, says that freight may 
be insured, citing Magens only. 

• In the case of Lucena v. Craufurd^ in 1802, in 
Exchequer Chamber, the question whether freight 
was an insurable interest was discussed incidentally. 
In argument it had been said: ^^ It may be contended 
that, as all interest in freight is a mere expectation, 
no one being entitled to it until the arrival of the 
goods," it was not a proper subject of insurance. 
But, on the other hand, it was said, ^^this expecta- 
tion is founded upon an absolute contract entered 
into between the shipowner and the merchant, and 
is therefore an expectation which is not to be de- 
feated by any other contingencies than those very 
perils against which he insures " (w). 

In the judgment of the majority of the Court this 
iargument is referred to with approval, as follows: 
'' A rule has been laid down by counsel .... to 
which no exception has yet been suggested, viz., 
that where nothing intervenes between the subject 



(J) 1 Magens, Essay on Insurance, p. 4. 
(w) 3 B. & P. at p. 88. 
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insured and the possession of it but the perils in- 
sured against, the person so situated may insure the 
arrival of such subject of insurance, for he has an 
interest to avert the perils insured against " {x). 

Chambre, J., who dissented from the rest of the 
Court on the main question at issue, agreed with 
them here ; for, he said : "It would be a strange 
thing if freight could not be the subject of protection 
by an instrument which had its origin in commerce, 
and was introduced for the very purpose of giving 
security to mercantile transactions. It is a solid 
substantial interest, ascertained by contract, and 
arising from labour and capital employed for the 

purposes of commerce The insurance of 

profits ascertained by positive contract may be 
equally just and reasonable, and is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished in principle from the case of freight "(y). 

The right to insure profits had been determined 
in an older case. Grant v. Parkinson (0), tried before 
Lord Mansfield. This was an insurance for £1,000, 
" on profits expected to arise from the cargo of the 
ship Providence^ in the event of her safe arrival at 
Quebec." The assured was the owner of the cargo, 
which he had insured by a separate policy. This 



{x) 3 B. & p. 95. 

(y) Lucena v. Craufurd, 3 B. & P. at 104. A shipowner may 
insure, under the name of freight, the profit he expects from 
carrying his own goods in his own ship. {Flint v. Flemyng, 
1 B. & Ad. 45.) 

(a) Cited in Lucena v. Craufurdf 3 B. & P. at 85. 
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insurance was allowed to hold good by Lord Mans- 
field, apparently on the ground that the assured 
might, if he pleased, have insured the profits along 
with the goods themselves in a valued policy, and it 
made no difference that he had insured the two por- 
tions of the same interest separately (a). 

As to the effect of overvaluations there are the 
following decisions : — 

Where goods were insured on board the Maria^ 
valued at £5,000, and at the time of insuring in- 
voices to that amount were produced to the under- 
writer, which were subsequently proved to be ficti- 
tious, the real value of the goods shipped being only 
£1,400, the underwriters disputed the claim alto- 
gether. It was contended that at least they were 
liable to the extent of £1,400. But Sir J. Mans- 
field, C. J., said: ^^If the bankrupts " (the plaintiffs) 
" intended from the beginning to cheat the imder- 
writers, the assignees can recover nothing. The 
fraud entirely vitiates the contract " (A). 

The ship Sir William Eyre (tried in 1868) was 
insm'ed at and from Calcutta, for three months, on 
a valuation of £8,000; the three months to com- 
mence thirty days after arrival at Calcutta. On 
her way thither the ship was driven on shore and 
greatly injured, but reached Calcutta, and was there 
placed in a dry dock, where she was found to be 



(a) 3 B. & P. 85. 

(5) Haigh v. De la Cour^ 3 C^mp. 319. 
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SO seriously damaged as not to be worth repairing. 
A notice of abandonment to the underwriters on the 
outward voyage was given, but too late to be avail*- 
iable, and ultimately those underwriters paid £7,000 
as for a partial loss. Subsequently, during the three 
months covered by the policy now in question, 
while the ship was lying in the dry dock at Calcutta 
unrepaired, the ship was wholly destroyed in a 
storm. The jury found that the Sir William Eyre 
was a ship at the time of the storm. One of the 
points raised at the trial was, that the damages 
ought to be reduced on the ground that the value 
stated in the policy, being enormously above its 
true value, could be re-opened {c). 

Bovill, C. J., said: ^^In this case both parties 
have agreed . . . that, whatever its condition may 
have been at the time the policy attached, they will 
treat the value of the vessel as of a certain amount : 
both parties acting in good faith are willing to be 
bound by that valuation. If such be the agreement 
of the parties, upon what principle would the Court 
be justified in setting it aside ? An exorbitant 
valuation may be evidence of fraud, but when the 
transaction is bond fide^ the valuation agreed upon is 
binding" {d). 

Willes, J. t ^^ I am of the same opinion. The 
question comes to this, whether, where a valued 



(c) Barker v. Janson, L. B., 3 C. P. 300. 
Id) lb. at 306. 
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time policy has been made upon a ship in distant 
parts without any express condition as to the state 
of repair of the vessel (it being settled that there is 
no implied warranty with respect to that), the 
underwriters are entitled to a deduction on its being 
shown that it would have cost a large sum of money 
on repairs to make her a complete vessel. No 
authority has been cited for it, and I never heard 
of underwriters claiming such a deduction, nor can 
I see that it would be equitable, because it would 
be contrary to the contract. It is said that there 
was a mistake as to the state of the ship; but a 
mistake, to entitle the parties to re-open a contract 
of valuation, must be such as would entitle the 
parties to proceed in equity for relief. It must 
have been a mistake of both parties in respect of 
something which weis material to the contract. The 
truth is, that the underwriters entered into the con- 
tract without caring to know whether the ship was 
in repair or not. Then it is said that the defendant's 
view is supported by several works of authority. It 
cannot, however, fraud apart, make any difference 
that the vessel has been enormously overvalued, 
except in respect of the statute 19 Geo. 2, c. 37. 
Apart from statute, parties could make what wagers 
they liked with respect to vessels. That act forbids 
insurances by way of wager, but the law remains 
as it was before where the insured has an interest in 
the vessel and there is no wager. The meaning of 
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the authors referred to, therefore, must be that an 
enormous overvaluation is proof of either fraud or 
wagering. Here there was no wager, the insurance 
having been bond fide ; and it having been settled 
by Irving v. Manning {e) that valued policies are 
valid if there be no fraud or wagering, I think it 
would be wrong to make any doubt in this case by 
granting a rule " (/). 

Montague Smith, J. : ^^ I am of the same opinion. 
It has been f oimd convenient that the value of the 
ship should be agreed on and stated in the policy, 
in order to avoid such inquiries as that now brought 
before us. If we were to grant this rule, it would 
become a question of degree in each case whether 
the difference in value was suflBcient to entitle the 
parties to re-open the valuation. A thousand things 
might lessen the value of a vessel between the time 
of a policy being made and the time of its attaching, 
such as natural decay, worms, or the ship becoming 
a drug in the market ; and all the evils intended to 
be avoided by this kind of policy would arise 
again "(^). 

Irving v. Manning^ the case referred to in the 
above judgment, was a case tried in 1847 in the 
House of Lords. The ship General Kidd was 
valued in the policy at £17,500, was damaged in a 



{$) 1 H. L. 0. 287. (/) L. E., 3 0. P. at 306. 

{g) lb. at 307. 
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storm so that she would cost £10,500 to repair, and 
when repaired would have been worth no more 
than £9,000. This was determined to be a total 
loss, and the underwriters were to pay £17,500. 

Patteson, J., in giving the answer of the judges 
to the question put to them by the Lords, began by 
giving the reasons which would have made this a 
total loss, had the policy not been valued, and then 
proceeded: ^^What difference then arises from the 
circumstance that the policy is a valued policy ? 
By the term^ of it, the ship, &c., for so much as con- 
cerns the assured, hy agreement between the assured 
and assurers, are and shall be rated and valued at 
£17,500, and the question turns upon the meaning 
of these words. Do they, as contended for by the 
plaintiff in error, amount to an agreement that for 
all purposes connected with the voyage, at least for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the ship is a 
total loss or not, the ship should be taken to be of 
that value, so that when a question arises whether 
it would be worth while to repair, it must be 
assumed that the vessel would be worth that sum 
when repaired? Or do they mean only that for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid to the assured, when the loss hias 
happened, the value shall be taken to be the sum 
fixed, in order to avoid disputes as to the quantum 
of the assured's interest ? _ . 

^^ We are all of opinion that the latter is the true 
meaning, and this is consistent with the language 
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of the policy, and with every case that has been 
decided upon valued policies. ..." (h). 

^^ It is argued that this course of proceeding 
infringes on the generally received rule, that an 
insurance is a mere contract of indemnity, for thus 
the assured may obtain more than a compensation 
for his loss ; and it is so. A policy of assurance is 
not a perfect contract of indemnity. It must be 
taken with this qualification, that the parties may 
agree beforehaiid in estimating the value of the 
subject assured, by way of liquidated damages, as 
indeed they may in any other contract to in- 
demnify " (i). 

LidgettY. Secretan{k) was tried in 1871. The ship 
Charlemagne was insured by one policy from Lon- 
don to Calcutta and thirty days, and by another at 
and from Calcutta home : in both, valued at £20,000. 
In going out to Calcutta she struck on a reef of 
rocks, and sujBfered damage which was to have been 
repaired at Calcutta. During the progress of these 
repairs, however, the outward policy expired ; and 
afterwards, before the repairs were nearly com- 
pleted, the ship took fire in the dock and became a 
total loss. The Court of Common Pleas decided 
that the underwriters on the outward passage were 
liable for all the damage caused by striking on the 
reef, whether it had actually been repaired or not ; 

{h) 1 H. L. 0. at 304, 305. (i) lb. 307. 

(Jc) L. E., 6 0. P. 616. 
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that is to say, to an average loss based on the 
estimated cost of the entire repairs; and that the 
homeward policy was liable for the full £20,000. 
The opinion of the Court was delivered by Willes, J., 
who said : — 

. . . ^^ The second point arises upon the second 
policy, and is one of great importance, and on6 
which has been the subject of much discussion and 
criticism both by lawyers and legislators ; and yet 
nobody has been able to improve upon the practice 
as to valued policies which has been recognized and 
adopted by shipowners and underwriters, and has, 
at least amongst honest men, the advantage of giving 
the assured the full value of the thing insured, and 
of enabling the underwriters to obtain a larger 
amount of profit. It saves them both the necessity 
of going into an expensive and intricate question as 
to the value in each particular case ; and its abandon^ 
ment would in the end, as it seems to me, prove 
highly detrimental to the interests of the under- 
writers. Of course, if the sum inserted as the value 
of the ship were so outrageously large as to make it 
plain that the assured intended a fraud on the 
imderwriters, the latter would have their remedy. 
So, if the jury should think that the real intention 
was a wager on the value of the ship. There are 
many reasons why this system of valuation, though 
unquestionably often resorted to for the purpose of 
evading the law against wagering policies, is useful* 
Ships are often insured whilst on a distant voyage, 

L. H 
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and when their exact condition or value cannot be 
ascertained. It is manifestly important that the 
owner should be able to insert a fair sum as the 
value of the vessel, treating her as sound, though 
she may at the time have sustained damage even to 
the extent of what may ultimately turn out to be a 
total loss, that being, in fact, one of the perils insured 
against. Another case may be put, viz., the case of 
an owner fitting out the vessel for a particular 
adventure, such as the conveyance of troops or 
emigrants, great expenditure, which does not in- 
crease the market value of the ship, being required 
for the voyage ; he may take all that expenditure 
into consideration in fixing her value in the policy, 
and may recover it from the underwriters in case 
of loss. In these and many other cases it is ex- 
tremely convenient that a fixed and ascertained value 
should be inserted in the policy as the sum to be 
paid in the event of a loss. The result of the deci- 
sions in this country, as well as in the United States, 
and I believe in North Germany, is, that the value 
mentioned in the policy is a conventional sum, not 
representing the real value of the vessel, but the sum 
to be paid by the underwriters in the event of a loss. 
In the absence of fraud or wagering, it seems to me 
that the value is to be taken to be the conventional 
sum to be paid in the event of a loss, whatever the 
actual value of the vessel might be at the time ^^ (a). 

(a) L. R, 6 C. P. 627—629. 
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The late Lord Chief Justice, Lord Cockbum, took 
occasion, in a case which came before him at Nisi 
Prius, to protest with considerable energy against a 
state of the law which however he had no power to • 
alter. After reciting the precedents by which he 
was bound, he continued : " But, I confess that, to 
my mind, this is a state of things much to be depre- 
cated. Insurance has always been deemed in its 
nature a contract of indemnity. It is obvious that, 
if the parties are allowed to have their vessels or 
their goods insured at sums far beyond their value, 
and underwriters are ready to insure at such sums, 
the insurance becomes a system of gambling. Now 
we have unfortimately quite enough gambling al- 
ready in this country, and nothing is more to be 
deprecated than the extension of this system of 
gambling to insurance, and above all to insurance on 
ships " (k). 

(k) McAndreio v. Saunders y 13 Mitchell's Maritime Eegister, 
pp. 468, 498. 



h2 
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CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE now reached a point at which nothing further 
remains but to sum up briefly the results of what 
has here been set down, and then to consider what 
practical conclusions may be drawn from them. 

At the present moment we find ourselves on the 
eve, in all probability, of a very important change 
in this matter of insurable interest and the valuation 
of it. It has been seriously proposed to abolish 
valuations, and to lay down an absolute rule that a 
shipowner shall in no event be permitted to recover 
tinder his policies a larger amount than he has 
actually lost. And, even on the part of those who 
most strenuously resist this proposal as impracticable, 
even on the part of shipowners themselves, we have 
a wide-spread feeling, in many quarters frankly 
acknowledged, that over-insurance or over-valuing 
is an evil which ought to be put a stop to, so far as 
this can be done without unduly hampering trade. 
In this state of opinion, it is evident that some con- 
siderable change is inevitable. 

In these pages we have the materials, very much 
in the rough, and hastily thrown together under 
difficulties as to time, for seeing what has been done 
in other times and countries towards dealing with 
the difficulties which are before us at this moment, 
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and likewise for tracing the manner in which the 
present state of things hsis grown up by degrees 
amongst ourselves. 

We have seen, in the first place, that at the earliest 
stage in which insurance may be said to appear on 
record as a developed system, after an unrecorded 
process of growth and fermentation extending over 
something like three centuries, it comes before us 
as a system severely limited by restrictions, evidently 
intended to guard against those very dangers which 
we have before our minds at this moment. These 
restrictions, too, were more severe even than those 
which are now, almost by common consent, pro- 
nounced to be more than we can bear. 

The framers and first expounders of the system of 
insurance were probably merchants who were like- 
wise statesmen and rulers, the merchant princes of 
the Italian republics, and if not this, were certainly 
citizens of small sovereign states, in which the public 
life and concern for the common weal was far more 
intimately blended with the everyday interests of 
private persons than has ever been the case before or 
since, unless in Athens in the time of Pericles or 
Demosthenes. Hence it is not surprising if the 
view taken by such men was one which did equal 
justice to that which I have called the statesman's 
aspect of insurance as to the more purely mercantile 
aspect. And they, as we have seen, held it dan- 
gerous and not to be allowed, not merely that a 
shipowner or merchant should insure beyond the real 
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ralue of his property, but that he should insure up 
to it ; they obliged him to take one-tenth part of the 
risk himself, and likewise, what was in many cases 
still more severe, they forbade him to insure at all 
that portion of his expectation which took the form 
of profit, running out beyond that which the thing 
insured had actually cost him. 

We have seen, again, that after a time this 
system or rule of insurance, which was at first 
common to all Europe, that is, then, to all the world 
of sea-traffic, began to pass out of the hands of 
merchants into that of statesmen, and to become 
the subject of legislation ; and, as a consequence, to 
become different in different countries. France, 
under Louis XIV., took the lead. The French law 
made one relaxation of the old severity : it recog- 
nized the distinction between the merchant or owner 
of cargo, and the owner of the ship : it was not too 
dangerous to allow the former, who had less to do 
with the equipment and management of the ship, 
to insure the whole value of his goods, instead of 
nine-tenths only; and this, therefore, the merchant 
was allowed to do, though the shipowner was not. 
In other respects, however, the French law adhered 
to the ancient restrictions ; and for the most part, if 
not altogether, it adheres to them still. 

In England, meanwhile, by degrees, while still 
retaining in some respects the name of restrictions 
and doctrines only intelligible as being survivals of 
these old rules, we have succeeded in rendering 
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them names and nothing more. In name^ the 
amoimt to be inBured on goods is no more than the 
goods have cost : in fact, goods axe always valued 
in the policy, just as much above their cost as 
the merchant pleases. In name, wager policies 
are illegal : in fact, those only may not wager 
whose wagering could do little harm, that is to say, 
strangers to the property, who have nothing to do 
with the fitting out or care of the ship ; while those 
who have the charge and control are not merely 
permitted, but even stimulated and almost obliged 
by the law to wager largely, — ^for what is an over* 
insurance but a wager? for the law declares that 
the right sum to recover in case there is no valua- 
tion is, the value of the ship on starting, with all 
her stores and outfit, and advance-wages to the 
crew, plus the gross freight receivable at the end of 
the voyage, with no deduction of the charges which 
must have been incurred to earn it. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the English law, as it stands, 
has absolutely and completely abolished, for all 
practical purposes, the ancient restrictions on this 
contract, imposed to prevent its becoming dan* 
gerous. 

It is generally supposed in this country — ^whether 
rightly or not I hardly know — that the restrictions 
imposed on insurance by the law of France have, 
had a very prejudicial effect on the mercantile ship- 
ping of that country, and are to a great extent 
answerable for the low position which its carrying 
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traffic at present occupies, in proportion io the 
wealth and mercantile energy of that great nation. 
I shall only note as significant one fact, which 
is well known to shipowners and underwriters. A 
tolerably large business in the insurance of British 
property, and particularly of British ships, is at the 
present day carried on by means of policies effected 
in France ; and in these policies it is the invariable 
rule to insert a clause, by which the insurers under- 
take to adopt as their basis, in all respects, the law 
of Great Britain, making the policy to have the 
same effect as if it were made at Lloyds. 

What, on the other hand, has been the effect in 
this country of our own system of complete laxity in 
this matter ? Has it led to those evil consequences 
which we might perhaps, by ^ priori reasoning, 
have anticipated? Is it found by experience that 
English merchant-ships are as a rule less safe than 
those of other countries, and particularly of France ? 
Is the wilful wrecking of them a thing of more 
common, or even appreciably common, occurrence ? 
Are they, as a rule, worse constructed, manned, 
or found, than those of other countries? Is it 
notorious that the premiums of insurance on cargoes 
carried in English bottoms are higher than those 
of any other country ? I believe all these questions 
must be answered in the negative. 

This, however, it must be admitted, is an imper- 
fect and imsatisfactory way of arguing the question. 
It may — ^indeed, I think it does — ^go so far as to 
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prove that the evil consequences of over-insuring, 
or of licence to over-insure, are not so serious as 
some rhetoricians have painted them. As for over- 
insuring as part of a deliberate scheme to cast away 
a ship, I have heard much talk of it, but seen so 
very little of it in the course of a good long life- 
time spent among such matters, that I am convinced 
it is a rare and exceptional crime ; the risk to life 
in the process, and the almost certainty of detec- 
tion afterwards, in a matter which requires usually 
more than one accomplice, must always prevent its 
becoming a popular profession, like housebreaking. 
It is at all events not a matter common enough to 
deserve any widespread and harassing precautions. 
The case is not so clear as regards neglect and ill- 
placed economies in the building and equipment of 
ships. That these do not largely exist, and have 
not caused the loss of many a ship and many lives, 
is not proved by showing that England does not 
compare unfavourably with other countries in these 
respects. It does, in fact, compare very favourably 
with most, if not all ; and this fact does seem to 
prove that our licence of over-insuring is not, after 
all, so extremely pernicious. But the question we 
ought to ask ourselves is not, are we doing better 
than other coimtries, but, are we doing as well as 
we ought to do and might do ? And this question, 
like the preceding ones, must, I fear, be answered in 
the negative. 
We come here upon a question of fact which is 
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likely to be keenly debated, and whicli deserves, I 
think, a much fuller and more searching enquiry 
than it is likely to receive during the discussion of 
Mr. Chamberlain's Merchant Shipping Bill : namely, 
to what extent is the loss of life at sea owing to 
neglect or undue parsimony in the construction, 
equipment, outfit and manning of ships, indirectly 
resulting from the protection from loss afforded by 
insurance ? 

Some persons, even at the present stage of the 
discussion, seem to think an answer to this question 
unnecessary. . It is undeniable, they say, that some 
loss of life is due to this cause : that being so, why 
waste time over enquiring how much? If we can 
save vne ship's crew, one human life, by precautions 
which affect merely property, ought we not to take 
them ? This, however, is not a practical view of 
the subject. Property, too, means human life ; for 
the restriction of trade must mean, ultimately, a 
reduction of the population: so that the question 
whether the saving of life is worth the restriction of 
trade cannot be evaded; and this involves the en- 
quiry, how much life you may reasonably hope to 
save, and how much trade you must destroy for the 
purpose. 

In my opinion, therefore, a grave responsibility 
must rest on those who insist on legislating on this 
subject without that preliminary enquiry needful in 
order to provide the materials for legislating safely. 
That, however, is not my affair. 
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Next to this question of fact, and equally neces- 
sary to be answered, before we can determine what 
change ought to be made, comes a question of prin- 
ciple or theory, namely ; assuming that a loss of life 
at sea, otherwise preventible, is due to the cause 
above stated, — to undue parsimony in the building, 
equipping, and keeping up in proper condition, of 
ships, resulting from the protection given by insur- 
ance — is it likely that this evil will be at all affected, 
so long as you allow ships to be insured up to their 
value, by merely prohibiting their being insured 
beyond their value ? 

Of course, if we were to go back to the old rule, 
and insist upon it that every shipowner should run 
the tenth part of the risk himself, this would be a 
very effectual remedy. We should see a marked 
change all over the country, and a great briskness 
in every ship-yard, the very day after such an Act 
were passed. To take one example, familiar to 
every one connected with shipping. At present, 
very few shipowners — they could almost be counted 
on the fingers — think it necessary, in building or 
equipping their ships, to go one step beyond the 
requirements of Lloyd's Register Book. That book 
prescribes the thickness of plates, the number and 
size of bulkheads, and almost every detail as to the 
strength of a ship, what anchors and chains she 
must carry, and a variety of other particulars. As 
applied to large vessels, of proportions more or less 
new, many of these particulars must be more or less 
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experimental. In the opinion of Lloyd's Committee 
of Registration — ^a body of men certainly admirably 
competent for their difficult task — ^these particulars 
represent the minimum of strength and stability 
adequate for the purpose: if a ship falls short in 
any of these particulars, she is refused admission to 
the Registry Book, or at best is only admitted with 
some disparaging earmark. A new ship, then, seldom 
or never falls short of this minimum of strength ; 
but, equally seldom, not to say never, exceeds it. 
The reason is, that the shipowner who insures his 
ship fully can gain nothing by any extra outlay in 
this direction. Underwriters, it is notorious, as a 
rule, make no distinction in their premiums : all who 
come up to the standard in Lloyd's Book are rated 
alike; that is, perhaps, a necessary result of the 
wholesale system of dealing to which they are 
driven by competition. That is to say, the present 
system of insurance causes that the minimum of 
efficiency becomes, in the vast majority of cases, 
likewise the maximum. And so aH through. The 
shipowner who insures his ship up to her value has 
no pecuniary interest in doing more to her, in any 
direction, beyond coining up to a sort of minimum 
standard. She must not be unseaworthy — ^that is 
all he need attend to. 

If the owner were obliged to take a tenth part of 
the risk himself, it would at once become his interest 
to go far beyond this. His ingenuity would at once 
be on the stretch to devise ways and means of reach- 
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ing, not the minimum^ but the maximum of strength 
and efficiency. How far that would go, and what 
would be the results in diminishing the loss of life 
at sea, may be an interesting matter of speculation ; 
but that the results would be considerable, can 
hardly be doubted. But merely to forbid a ship- 
owner to insure more than the value of his ship 
would in this direction have no effect whatever. 
The cause of the whole evil here is, not that he 
hopes to gain by a shipwreck or disaster, but simply 
that he is protected from loss. He is parsimonious, 
or careless, because he has no interest to be other- 
wise. 

I do not write this as advocating the severer 
course. To compel a shipowner to take a portion 
of the risk himself would be impracticable, no doubt, 
in the present state of opinion, and, I may add, in 
the present state of our knowledge. It has not yet 
been sufficiently demonstrated that there is enough 
of preventible loss of life at sea to justify so sweeping 
a change. All I wish to point out is, that the milder 
remedy proposed does not reach the true seat of the 
malady. It may put an end to the wilful casting 
away of ships — a thing which is very rare ; I do not 
see that it can, directly and of itself, do anything 
towards affecting the neglect and parsimony, the 
stopping short at the minimum of efficiency, which id 
the far more frequent cause of preventible loss of life. 

Indirectly, however, and as a step towards some- 
thing better, the proposed change may do good. I 
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understand the Bill is likely to be so modified as, 
without absolutely forbidding valued policies, it will 
introduce such regulations as shall prevent over- 
valuing,, and restrict the amount of indemnity to the 
amount of loss. If a time shall ever come when 
it is recognized as obligatory on a shipowner to bear 
a part of the risk himself, it evidently will be then 
necessary, in order to prevent this precaution from 
being nugatory, that there should exist some such 
regulations as those here proposed ; for it would then, 
as now, be necessary that the true value of the ship 
should be determined. What is proposed, I imder- 
stand, is that there should be some public registra- 
tion of values, easily accessible. This will in the 
course of time furnish a sort of history of the ship's 
value from the time of her building or purchase to 
the present moment; which will record what she 
was worth when new, and will show her gradual 
decline in value as she grows older ; this, it is con- 
ceived, will render large and certainly fraudulent 
over-valuation impossible. This sort of supplement 
to the history of the ship which is at present con- 
tained in Lloyd's Book, ought to be of great assist- 
ance towards putting an end to over-insurance. 
Supposing this can be so managed as not unduly to 
harass shipowners, there seems no great objection to 
it, and it may do some good. I am sorry I cannot 
speak more warmly in its praise. 

Then it is proposed that power shall be given to 
the Courts of law, when it shall have been proved to 
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them that a ship has heen ffrosslt/ over-valued, though 
without fraud, to reduce the amount payable by the 
imderwriters to her true value. To this there seems 
no reasonable objection. It is, in fact, only coming 
to the wholesome provision of the Ordonnance and 
the older law of insurance. 

One method of preventing the over-valuing of 
ships for insurance which has been talked about, 
would certainly be effectual. The valuation in- 
serted in the policy ought, it has been suggested, to 
be taken as conclusive against the owner for all pur- 
poses ; he must not be at liberty to say that this is 
not his ship's real value. On this value, therefore, 
his ship must contribute to general average; and 
this amount must serve as the test to determine 
whether, after an accident, she shall be condemned 
as not worth repairing. The inconveniences to 
which under such a rule a shipowner might be 
subjected in consequence of valuing his ship too 
high would operate, it is thought, as a very effectual 
self-acting prevention of this offence. 

To this there is, however, a theoretical objection 
which requires to be considered. The shipowner 
may object with some force against this taking of 
one uniform value, that the ship is not in fact of one 
and the same value throughout the entire period 
over which his insurance extends. As a rule, now- 
a-days, a ship is insured for a twelvemonth; the 
law, for the sake of the stamp, forbids the insuring 
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for a greater length of time, but that is the usual 
term. During that time the value of a ship fre- 
quently imdergoes considerable change. The owner 
is allowed to fix a value which shall not fall short of 
an indemnity in case his ship is lost when at her 
highest value in this period. He may be called on 
to contribute to general average, or to determine 
whether she is worth repairing, when she is at her 
lowest. Is it reasonable that he should be required 
to take the same sum as the measure of both these 
unequal amounts ? 

To this it may perhaps be replied; this is not 
more unreasonable than that you, who are supposed 
to insure merely for indemnity, should claim to be 
allowed to set on your ship its highest value during 
the year, and then to receive from your underwriter 
in case of total loss this full amount, although 
before she were lost she had been reduced, from 
causes with which the underwriter has nothing to 
do, to a much smaller value. If your valuation is 
to be treated as a mere " conventional amount," as 
Mr. Justice Willes has said, having no necessary 
relation to the real value of what you have lost, you 
cannot complain if this convenient fiction of the 
law is applied all round — against you, as well as in 
your favour. In that way only can it be made a 
check upon your abusing this liberty to value which 
the law indulges you with. 

It is worth consideration, further, whether this 
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opportunity should not be taken, to remedy that 
departure from the principle of indemnity which is 
shown in the decisions of Barker v. JanBon{a) and 
Lidgett v. Secretan {b\ above set forth. A valuation 
is intended to represent what the ship is worth in 
her ordinary undamaged condition ; and if such 
a ship is lost, within the term insured, by some 
peril insured against, that sum the insurer ought to 
pay. But if, previously to the term inswed, or 
through some peril not insured against, that ship 
has been so damaged as to be appreciably reduced 
in value, so that what is lost imder the policy is not 
a complete, sound ship, then it is not right, on any 
true principle of indemnity, that the insurer should 
pay the full policy value. This might easily be* 
provided for by a clause in the Act. 

Here, then, I will leave this subject. When I 
began I proposed to myself, humbly enough, merely 
to throw together some materials which might 
possibly be used by others in the course of the par- 
liamentary discussion on the Merchant Shipping 
Bill. I wish the collection were more complete and 
better arranged. I have done, however, as much 
as my possibilities of leisure allowed, and I must 
leave the result with the hope that there may be 
found in it something not wholly unserviceable 
towards this important discussion. 

(a) Ante, p. 92. {b) Ante, p. 96. 
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Pollock's Principles of Contract.— Being a Treatise 
on the Greneral Principles relating to the Validity of Agreements 
in the Law of England. Third Edition, revised and partly re- 
written. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1881. 11. 8s. 

The late Ijord Chief JvuHce of England In hla judgment In MetropotUan Bailwajf 
Ctnnpany^. Brogden and others, said, "The Iaw la well put by Mr. Frederick 
Pollock in hie very able and learned work on Contracts."— 7%« Tanet. 
** We have nothing but praise for this (third) edition, llie material recent cases 
liave been added and the whole work has been carefully revised."— i$o/tcito)*8Voui7ia2. 
*< A work which, in our opinion, shows great ability^ a discerning intellect, a 
.comprehensive mind, and painstaking industry."— law Journal. 

**£^or the purposes of the student ihere is oo book eqaal to Mi. PoUock'a." 
•* Ue has succeeded in writiug a book on Coutracts wbioti tlie working lairyer will find 
AS nscfol for reference as any of its predecessors, and which at the same time will give 
the student what he will seek for in vain elsewhefe, a complete rationale of the law,"— 
Uns MagoMbM omd Renew. 

Smith's L.aw of Contracts. — Seventh Edition. By 
V.T.THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Iiaw. Demy8vo. 1878. Ills. 

CONVEY ANCINQ.— Dart. — Vide ** Vendors and Purchasers.*' 

Harris and Clarkson's Conveyancing and Law 
of Property Act, 1881, and the Vendor and 
Purchaser Act, lo74 ; with Introduction, Notes and Copious 
Index. By W. MANNING HARRIS, M.A., and THOMAS 
CLARKSON, M.A, Barristers-at Jiaw. Demy 8vo. 1882. 9«. 

*^* AU standard Law Works ours kept m Stocky in /aw calf and other bindinr/s. 
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CONVEY ANCING.-C>>n/toti«d. 

Green'wood's Manual of Conveyancing.— A Manual 
of the Practice of Conyeyanoingyshowine the present Practice relating 
to the daily routine of Conveyancing in Solicitors' Offices. To which 
are added Concise Common Forms and Precedents in Conveyancing. 
Seventh Edition. Including a Supplement written with special 
reference to the Acts of 1882, and an Appendix, comprising 
the Order under the Solicitors' Bemuneration Act, 1881, with Not^ 
thereon. Edited hy HABBY GBEENWOOD, M.A., Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1882. 16««. 

"We should like to see it placed by his principal in the hands of every 
articled clerk- One of the most useful practioal works we have ever seen."— 

hutermaur's Law Students Journal. 



Ill 



' The Author has carefully worked the provisions of the Act into his text, caUing 
special attention to the effect of those sections which make absolute change« in tha 
law, as distinguished from l^ose which are merely optional for adoption or exclusion/* 
— 7%« Late Magazine, 

Humphry's Common Precedents in Convey- 
ancing. Adapted to the Conveyancing Acts, 1881-82, and tiie 
Settled Land Act, 1882, &c., together with the Acts, an Introduction, 
and Practical Notes. Second Edition. By HUGH M. HUM- 
PHRY, M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1882. 12«. 6d, 
"The collection of Precedents is sufficiently comprehensive for ordinary use, and i» 
Bupplemeated by concise foot notes mainly composed of extracts from statutes neces- 
sary to be borne in mind by .the draftsman." — Imw Magatiru. 

** A work that we think l^e profession wUl appreciate."— Zaw Timet, 

Palmer's Company Precedents. — ^For nse in relation 
to Companies subject to the Companies* Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
Arranged as follows : — Agreements, Memoranda and Articles of 
Association, Prospectos, Resolutions, Notices, Certificates, Deben- 
tures, Petitions, Orders, Beconstruction, Amalgamation, Arrange* 
ments, Private Acts. With Copious Notes. Third Edition. By 
FKANCIS BEAUFORT PALMER, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 1884. {Nearly ready.y 

" To those concerned in getting up companies, the assistance slVen by Mr. Palmer 
must be very valuable, because he does not confine himself to bare precedents, but 
by intelligent and learned commentaxy lights up, as it were, each step that he takes. 

. . Ihere is an elaborate index." — Law Timee. 

" To those who are acquainted with the first edition we recommend the second 
edition as a great improvement." — Law JownuU, 

Prideaux's Precedents in Conveyancing.— "With 
Dissertations on its Law and Praotioe. Twelfth Edition. Tho* 
roughly revised and adapted to the Conveyancing Acts, 1881, 1882^ 
tbe iSettled Land Act, 1882, the Married Women's Property Act*, 
1882, and the Bills of Sale Act, 1882. By FREDERICK PRI- 
DEAUX, late Professor of the La w of Reai and Personal Property 
to the Inns of Court, and JOHN WHITCOMBE, Esqrs., Banis- 
ters-at-Law. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 1888. 82.10k 

<« The most useful work cut on Oonyeyancing/' — Law Journal, 

" This work is accurate, concise, clear, and compr^ensive in scoi)e, and we know 
of no treatise upon conveyancing which is so generally iiseful to the practitioner.**— 
Law Timee. 

** The conciseness and scientific precision of these Precedents of the Future are ati^ 
once pleasing and startling. .... The Valuable Dissertations on the law and 
practice, which have always formed a feature of these volumes, have been revise<& 
thorougnlv." — Law Afaffoane. 

** The student who, in good time before his examination, can peruse these most 
valuable dissertations and refer to some of the precedents will have an <nn-Tn fff)gfr 
advantage over those who have not done so." — Law StwUaU' JmtmaL 

\* AU ttamdMrd Law Wot^aT€hepim8U>ek,wkiweaV(MdoaierUndmgu 
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CONVICTIONS.— Paleys Law and Practice of Sum- 
mary Convictions under the Summary Juris- 
diction Acts, 1848 and 1879; including Prooeedings 
preUminary and subsequent to Convictions, and the responsibility 
of convicting Magistrates and their Officers, with Forms. Sixth 
Edition. By W. H. MAONAMARA, Esq., Barrister-at-Law- 
Demy 8vo. 1879. 1{. 4s. 

Templer.— Fide ** Summary Convictions." 

Wigram.— Fufo "Justice of the Peace." 

CORONERS.— J ervis on the Office and Duties of 
Coroners.— With Forms and Precedents. Fourth Edition. By 
R.E.MELSHEIMEB,Esq.,Barrister.at-Law. PosTSvo. 1880. 12i. 

COSTS.— Morgan and Wurtzburg's Treatise on the 

Law of Costs in the Chancery Division of the 

High Court of Justice.— Being the Second Edition of 

Morgan and Davey's Costs in Chancery. With an Appendix, 

containing Forms and Precedents of Bills of Costs. By the 

Bight Hon. QEOBOE OSBORNE MORGAN, one of Her 

Majesty's Counsel, Her Majesty's Judge Advocate General, and 

E. A. WCTBT2BUBG, of Lincohi'B Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Demy 8vo. 1882. 30«. 

<( Cannot fail to be of use to soUdtors and their Chancery managing clerks,'*— Law 
Timei, 

Scott's Costs in the High Court of Justice 
and other Courts. Fourth Edition. By JOHN SCOTT, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Keporter of the Com- 
mon Pleas Division. Demy 8vo. 1880. 12. 6«. 

'* Hr. Scott's introductory notes are very useful, and the work is now a compendium 
on the law and practice regarding costs, as well as a book of precedents."— Xaiv Times, 

Summerhays and Toogood's Precedents of 
Bills of Costs in the Chancery, Queen's Bench, 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divisions of 
the High Court of Justice ; in Conveyancing; the Croivn 
Office ; Lunacy ; Arbitration under the Lands CLE^uses Consolidation 
Act ; the Mayor's Coiut, London ; the County Courts ; the Privy 
Council ; and on Passing Residuary and Succession Accounts ; wiu 
Scales of Allowances ; Rules of Court relating to Costs ; Forms of 
Affidavits of Increase, and of Objections to Taxation. Fourth 
Edition. By Wm. FRANK SUMMERHAYS, and THORNTON 
TOOGOOD, Solicitors. Royal 8vo. 1888. 12. 8«. 

" On looking through this book we are struck with the loinuteness with which the 
eosts are enumerated under each heading ; and the < Table of Contents ' shows that no 

subiect matter has been omitted We have no doubt the work will meet 

with the same approval, and be as useful in the Solicitors office, as heretofore." — 
law Journal. 

Webster's Parliamentary Costs. — Private Bills, 
Election Petitions, Appeals, House of Lords. By EDWARD 
WEBSTER, Esq., of the Taxing and Examiners' Office. Fourth 
Edition. By C. CAVANAGH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Author 
of "The Law of Money Securities. Post 8vo. 1881. 20s. 

('This edition of a well known work is in great part a new publication ; and it 
con tains, now printed for the first time, the Table of^Fees charged at the House of 
Lords. .... We do not doubt that Parliamentary agents wHl find the work 
eminently useful/' — Law JounifU, 

*^* AU itandard Low Worki are he^ in Stocky in law oaHfamd o^her bindiny$ 
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COUNTY COURTS.— Pitt-Lewis' County Court Prac- 
tice. — ^A (fOmpleta Praetiee of ibt County Courti, indading Admi- 
raltj and Bankraptcj, embodying the Acts, Boles, Fonns and Costs, 
with Additional Forms and a Full Index. Second Edition. By 6. 
PITT-LEWIS, of the Middle Temple and Western Circuit, Esq., 
Barrister-ikt-Law, sometime Holder of the Studentship of the Fonr 
Inns of Comt, assisted by H. A. Di Coltab, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Iaw. In 2 parts. Demy 8vo. 1883. 21. lOt. 

*«* Part /., vfWt TaUe of Cata^ Index, dtc, tM geparatdy, price 80«. 
0tr This Edition deals fiUy with the Employers* Liability Act, and is the 
only County Court PracUee which contains the County Courts {Costs and 
Salaries) Act, 1882, the important legislation {as to Married Women's Pro- 
perty Bills of Sale, Inferior Courts* Judgments, dx.) of the Session of 1882, 
and also the County Court Mules of March, 1883. 

*' It is very dearly written, and is always piaeticaL The Index is yery 
•labmte, and there is an excellent tabular Index to the Coonty Court 
Aeti and Bnles." — SoUeUortf Journal 

"One of the best books of praetiee wBieh is to bo fbnnd in onr log^al 
Utoratnro." — Law Times, 

« Wo have rarely met with a work displaying more honest industry 
on the part of the author than the one before us." — Law JoumaL 

"Mr. Pitt-Lewis has, in faet, aimed— and we are^lad to say sueeess- 
fkiiiy— at proTiding for the County Courts' practitioner what ' Chittjr's 
Archbold' and * Daniell's Chancery Practice' have long boon to practi- 
tioners in the High Court" — Law Magazine, 

'* The complete County Court Practice."— (7t/y Press. 

CRIMINAL LAW.— Archbold's Pleading and Evidence 
in Criminal Cases. — With the Statutes, Precedents of 
Indictments, Ac, and the Evidence necessary to snpport them. 
Nineteenth Edition. By WILIJA.M BBUCE, Esq., Batrister-at- 
Law, and Stipendiary Magistrate for the Borough of Leeds. Demy 
8vo. 1878. II. lis, 6d. 

Hoscoe's Digest of the Law of Evidence in 
Criminal Cases.— Ninth Edition. By HORACE SMITH, 
Esq., Banrister-at-Law. Boyal 12mo. 1878. 12. 11<. M. 

Husseirs Treatise on Crimes and Misdemea- 
nors.-~Fifth Edition. By SAMUEL PRENTICE, Esq., one of 
Her Majesty's Counsel 8 vols. Royal 8vo. 1877. 51. I5s, 6d. 

*' What better Digest of Criminal Law ooald we pomibly bo))e for thao 'Ruaaeil ou 
Crime* T ' **^8ir James Ftt^fames Stephen* $ Speech on CodiflrcUian. 

** We are amased at the patience, indiutry and skill which are exhibited in the oollee 
tloii and arrangement of all ttaiis maas of learning."— TV Timet, 

Shirley's Sketch of the Criminal Law.— By W. 

SHIRLEY SHIRLEY, MA., Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 

<' Leading Cases made Easy," assisted by C. M. ATKINSON, M.A., 

B.C.L., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 7». 6d. 

** As a primary introduction to Criminal Law, it will be foond very acceptable to 

Students." — Law Students' Journal 

DECISIONS OF SIR GEORGE JESSEU-Peter's Analysis and 
Digest of the Decisions of Sir George Jessel, 
late Master of the Holl<) ; with Full Notes, Heferences and Com- 
ments, and copious Index. By APSLEY PETRE PETER, 
Solicitor, Law Society Prizeman. Demy 8vo. 1883. I6s. 

"The effect of the various decisions is, for the moet part, fairly and accurately 
etated, and in many cases the analysis is searching and Complete. . . . The author's 
notes and references to the various decisions are good." — Law limes. 

DECREES.— Seton.— ride " Equity." 

V AU ttandmrd Lmw Wm-kstvreh^im Stode, in lam calf and other bindings. 
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OIARY.— Lawyer's Companion (The), Diary, and La-w 
Directory for 1884.— For the use of the Legal ProfeadoD, 
Pablio Companies, Justices, Merchants, Estate Agents, Auctioneem, 
Ac, Ac. Edited by JOHN THOMPSON, of the Inner Temple, 
BSsq., Barrister-at-Law; and contains Tables of Costs in Convey- 
ancing, Ac; Monthly Diary of County, Local Government, and 
Parish Business; Oaths in Supreme Court} Summary of Legis- 
lation of 1888; Alphabetical Index to the Practical Statutes; a 
Copious Table of Stamp Duties; Legal Time, Interest, Discount, 
Income, Wages and other Tables; Probate, Legacy and Succession 
Duties; and a variety of matters of practical utility. Published 
Akmuallt. Thirty-eighth Issue. {Now readi/.) 

Contains the most complete List published of the English Bar, and 
London and Country Solicitors, with date of admission and appointments, 
and is issued in the following forms, octavo size, strongly boimd in cloth : — 

8, d, 

1. Two days on a page, plain 

2. The above, intxblbavkd for Attindanoss 
8. Two days on a page, ruled, with or without money columns 

4. The above, intirlbaybd for Attbmdanois ... 

5. Whole page for each day, plain 

6. The above, ikteblbavkd for Attendancbs 

7. Whole page for each day, ruled, with or without money cols. 

8. The above, inteelsavkd for Attbndanoes 

9. Three days on a page, ruled blue lines, without money cols. 

The Diary contains memoranda of Legal Business throughout the Year, 

*' An excellent work."-— 2%« Timet. 

" A pabUcation which has long ago secnred to itself the fiavonr of the profession, and 
which, as heretofore, justifies by its contents the title assumed by it. "--Xaur Journal. 

" Contains all the information which oonld be looked tor in such a work, and gires it 
in a most convenient form and very completely. We may unhesitatingly recommend the 
work to oar readers." — Solieitcn* Journal. 

** The * Lawyer's C!ompanion and Diary ' is a book that oogbt to be in the posseaeion o< 
erery lawyer, and of ererj man of business." 

**The ' Lawyer's Companion ' is, Indeed, what it is called, for it combines everything 
required for reference in the lawyer's office." — Law IHnus. 

" It is a book without which no lawyer's library or office can be complete." — Irisk 
Emw Timet, 

DICTIONARY.— The Pocket Law Lexicon.— Explaining 

Technical Words, Phrases and Maxims of the Euglibb, Scotch and 

Koman Law, to which is added a complete List of Law Keports, 

with their Abbreviations. Second Edition, Kevised and Enlarged. 

By HENRY O. RAWSOX, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Bar- 

rister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 1884. Qs. Qd. 

•* A wonderful httle legal Dictionary." — Indfrmaur't Law Students JournaL 
** A very handy, complete, and useful little work." — Saturday Review. 

Wharton's Law Lexicon. — Forming an Epitome of the 
Law of England, and containing full explanations of the Technical 
Terms and Fhrswes thereof, both Ancient and Modem; including 
the various Legal Terms nsed in Commercial BusiQess. Together 
with a Translation of the Latin Law Maxims and selected Titles from 
the Civil, Scotch and Indian Law. 'Seventh Edition. By J. M. 
LELY, Esq., Barrister-atLaw, Editor of "Chitty's Statutes," &c 
Super-royal 8vo. 1888. 1/. 18j. 

" On almost every point both student and practitioner can gather information from 
this invaluable book, which ought to be iu every lawver's office." — Gibson's Law Notts 

"As it now stands l^e Lexicon contains till it need contain, and to those who value 
such a work it is made more valuable still." — Law 'X\*MSt June 2, 1883. 

*^*AVt standard Law Works are kepi in Stocky in law caif and other bindings^ 
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DIQESTS.—Bedford.— Ftde <" Examination 6nid6&" 

Chitty's Index to all the Reported Cases decidecl 
in the several Coorts of Equity in Eng^land, the Privy Conncil, and 
the House of Lords, with a selection of Irish Cases, on or relating 
to the Principles, Pleadings, and Practice of Equity and Bankmptcy ; 
from the earliest period. The Fourth Edition, wholly revised, 
reclassified and brought down to the date of publication by 
WILLIAM PBANK JONES, RC.L., M.A., and HENRY 
EDWARD HIRST, B.C.L., M.iL, both of Lincoln's Inn, E^rs., 
Barristera-at-Law. Volume I. R<^. 8vo. 1883. IL 11a 6eL 

*«* This Voliime eontains the TiUes " Abandonment " to '* Bank- 
mptey.'' The Title Bankmptey is a Complete Digest of all cases 
induding the Decisions at Common Law. 

Volume II. is in the press, and will be issued shortly. 
Fisher's Digest of Reported Decisions in all the 
Courts, "With a Selection from the Irish; and 
references to the Statutes, Rules and Orders of Courts from 1755 
to 1883. Compiled and arranged by JOHN MEWS, assisted by 
CECIL MAURICE CHAPMAN, HARRY HADDEN WICKES 
SPARHAM, and ARTHUR HORATIO TODD, Barristers-at- 
Law. {In the press.) 

Mews' Digest of the Reported Decisions for 
the year 1883. By JOHN MEWS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal 8vo. >884. 16a, 

Notanda Digest in l^ecw^y Equity, Bankruptcy, 
Admiralty, Divorce, and Probate Cases.— By 
H. TUDOR BODDAM, of the Inner Temple, and HARRY 
GREENWOOD andE. W. D. MANSON, of Lincoln's Inn, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. 
Third Series, 1878 to 1876 InclnsiTe, half-bonnd. Net, IL 11a M. 
Ditto, Fourth Series, for the years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882; 
and 1888, with Index. Eadi, net, 12. Is, 

Ditto, ditto, for 1884. By E. W. D. MANSON and PROCTER 
T. PULMAN, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Plain Copy and Two 
Indexes, or Adhesive Copy for insertion In Text-Books (without 
Index). Annual Subscription, payable in advance. Net, 21f. 

%* The numbers are issued every alternate month. Each 
number contains a concise analysis of every case reported In the 
Law Reports, Lam JoumaX, WeAly Reporter, Law Times, and the 
Irish Law Reports, up to and Including the cases contained in the 
parts for the current montn, with references to Text-books, Statutes, 
and the Law Reports Consolidated Digest, and an alphabbtioal 
INDEX of the subjects contained in baoh nttmbib. 
DISCOVERY.— Hare's Treatise on the Discovery of 
Evidence.— Second Edition. By SHERLOCK HABE, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Poet 8vo. 1877. 12t. 

Sichel and Chance's Discovery.— The Law relating to 
Interrogatories, Production, Inspection of Documents, and Dis- 
covery, as weU in the Superior as in the Inferior Courts, together 
with an Appendix of the Acts, Forms snd Orders. By WALTER S. 
SICHEL, M.A., and WILLIAM CHANCE, M.A., Esqrs., Bar- 
risters-at-Law. DemySva 1888. 12s. 

« The work will, we think, be very useful in praotice, and may be confidently 
reootnmended for use in Judges' chamben."— lav Thnei. 

" It will be of much use to practltionen to be able to find, as we do in the work 
before us, an intelligent account of the whole set of decisions/'— <SM^dfor«' /oumol. 
''It is evident that this work is the result of much careful and painstaking 
research, and we can confidently recommend it as a careful and convenient com- 
pendium, and particularly as likely to be of material assistance to those who are 
much engaged in judges' chambers or in the county courts." — Law Magasine, 
*«* AU standard Law Works are kept in Stock, in law ea^and <ih$r Hndingt, 
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DIVORCE,— Bro^vne's Treatise on the Principles 
and Practice of the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes:— With the Statutes, Boles. Fees 
and Fonns relating thereto. Fourth Edition. By GE0B6E 
BBOWNE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 12. it. 

•( The book U a clear, pnctioal, and, so far aa we have been able to test it, aocorate 

•^[NMition of divorce law and procedure."— Soii«i<or«' Journal, 

DOMICIL.—Dicey on the La^v of Domicil as a branch 
of the LaAAT of England, stated in the form of 
Rules.— By A. V . DIOEY, B.C.L., Barrister^t-Law. Author of 
** Bulee for the Selection of Parties to an Action." Demy 8vo. 1879. 18f. 

EASEMENTS.- Goddard's Treatise on the Law of 

Easements.— By JOHN LETBOUBN GODDABD, Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1877. 16f. 

" The book is inTaluable : where the cases are silent the author haa taken pains to 

ssosrtsin what the law would be if brought Into question."— low JournaL 

"Nowhere has the subject been ta«ated bo exhauBtlyelj, and, we may add, so soisntlfl- 
sslly, as bj Mr. Goddard. We recommend it to the most careful study of the law student, 
•s well ss to the library of the practitioner.''— Xour Tbnei, 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW.— Dodd's Burial and other 
Church Fees and the Burial Act, 1880 :— With 
Notes. By J. T. DODD, M.A., Banister-at-Law. Boyal 12mo. 
1881. 4«. 

Phillimore's (Sir R.) Ecclesiastical Law. — The 
EcdesiaBtical Law of the Church of England. With Supplement, 
containing the Statutes and Dedsions to end of 187iJ. By the 
Bight Hon. SiB BOBEBT PHELLIMOBE, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8yo. 
1878-76. 8^. 7s. 6d. 

ELECTIONS — Carter's Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1883, with Notes and an Index. Edited 
by JOHN GOBBIE OABTER, Esq., Becorder of Stamford. Form- 
ing a Supplement to " Bogers on Elections." Koyal 12mo. 1888. 5s. 

" Mr. Carter's notes are explicit, and senre the useful purpose of olearly indioating 
411 idterations in the law." — Tht Law Times, 

FitzGerald.— Fsde "BaUot." 

Rogers on Elections, Registration, and Election 
Agency. — Thirteenth Edition, indudmg Pbtitions and Muni- 
cipal Elections and Begistration. With an Appendix of Statutes 
and Forms. By JOHN CORBIE CABTEB, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Boyal 12mo. 1880. 12. 12«. 

" Petition has been added, settings forth the procedure and the decisions on that 
subject ; and the statutes passed since the last edition are explained." — ITu Timet, ' 

* 'a book of long standing and for information on the common law of elections, of 
which it contains a mine of extracts from and references to the older authorities, 
wlU always be resorted to." — Law Journal 

ELECTRIC LIOHTINO.-Cunynghame's Treatise on the 
L,B.W of Electric Lighting, with the Acts of Par- 
liament, and Bules and Orders of the Board of Trade, a Model 
Provisional Order, and a set of Forms, to which is added a Descrip- 
tion of the Principal Apparatus used in Electric Lighting, with 
Illustrations. By HENBY CUNYNGHAME, Barrister-at-Law. 
Boyal 8yo. 1883. 12s. 6d, 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY ACT.—Macdonell.-Fu^s'' Master and 
Servant." 
Smith.— Fufe «• Neglisrence." 

\* All itandard Law World curt kept in Stock, in law calf and other Undinga, 
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EQUITY, and Vide CHANCERY. 

Chitty's Index.- Fide "Digeate/' 

Seton's Forms ol Decrees. Judgments^ and 

Orders in the High Court of Justice and Courts 

of Appeal, having especial reference to the Chancery Dividon, 

with Practical Notes. Fourth Edition. By B. H. LEACH, Esq.^ 

Senior B^trar of the Chancery Diyiaion ; F. G. A. WILLLIMS^ 

of the Inner Temple,. Esq. ; and the late H. W. MAT, Esq. ; bqc* 

ceeded by JAMES EAST WICK, of Linoohi's Lin, Esq., Barristert- 

at-Law. 2 vols, in 8 parts. Boyal 8to. 1877—79. U, lOt, 

*«* VoL IL, Parts 1 and 2, separately, price each 12. 10«. 

" The Editors of this new edition of Seton deserve much praise for what is ahnost, il 

not absolutely, an innovation in law books. In treating of any division of their snblecl 

they have put prominently forward the result of the latest decisions, settling the law 

so far as it is ascertained, thus avoidinc^ much useless reference to olaer cases. . . 

There can be no doubt that in a book of practice like Seton, it is much more important 

to be able to see at once what the law is than to know how it has become what it is ; 

and the Editors have evidently taken great pains to cany out this principle in pre* 

senting the law on each division of their labours to their raaders." — The Timea, 

** Of all the editions of ' Seton ' this is the best. . . . We can hardly speak too 
highly of the industry and intelligence which have been bestowed on the preparation 
of the notes." — Solicitors' Journal. 

** Now the book is before us complete ; and we advisedl)^ say complete, because it 
has scarcely ever been oiur fortune to see a more eompfete taw book than this. Exten- 
sive in sphere, and exhaustive In treatise, comprehensive in matter, yet apposite in 
details, it presents all the features of an exceUent work . . . The index, extend- 
ing over 278 pages, is a model of comprehensiveness and accuracy." — Law JoumaL 

Smith's Manual of Equity Jurisprudence.— 

A Manual of Equity JoriBprodence for Practitioners and Students, 

founded on the Works of Story, Spence, and other writers, and on 

more than a thousand snhsequent cases, comprishig the Fundamental 

Principles and the points of Equity usually occurring in General 

, Practice. By JOSIAH W. SMITH, B.C.L., Q.C. Thirteenth 

Edition. 12mo. 1880. 12i. 6(2. 

*' There is no disguising the tmth ; the proper mode to use this book is to lean Its pages 

by heart."— £av Uageugine and Review. 

" It will be found an useful to the practitioner as to the student. "—/StTiicitorf* JoumaL 

Smith's Practical Exposition of the Principles 

of Hqulty, illustrated by the Leading Decisions thereon. For 

the use of Students and Practitioners. By H. ARTHUR SMITH» 

M.A., LL.B., of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 

8vo. 1882. 20b. 

'* The book seems to us to be one of great value to students."— £WMtor/ Joumai^ 
"In a moderately -sized volume, such as no lav^er who has his own advantage in 
view could object to ' read, mark, leam, and inwardly digest,' Mr. Smith sets forth 
suocdnctly and in due order all the fimdamental principles administored by Courts of 
Equity, wowing how they have by recent enactment been engrafted on the Common 
Law and carefully abstaining from overlaying his subject-mattor with multifarioua 
details of practice which might tend to confuse and mystify. ... We must again 
state our opinion that this is a most remarkable book, containing in a reasonaU* 
space more inforaoation, and th%t better arranged and conveyed, than almost any 
ouier law book of recent times which has come under our notice." — Saturday Eariet^^ 

EXAMINATION GUIDES.— Bedford's Guide to the Pre* 
liminary Examination for Solicitors.— Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 1874. Net^Za, 

Bedford's Digest of the Preliminary Examina- 
tion Questions in Latin Grammar, Arith- 
metic, French Grammar, History and Geo- 
graphy, with the AuBwen. Second Edition. Demy8yo. 1882. 18<. 

Bedford's Preliminary Guide to JLatin Gram- 
mar.— l2mo. 1872. Aisf, 8t» 

Bedford's Student's Guide to Smith on Con- 
tracts. Demv 8vo. 1879. Si. 6d» 
*J^ AU ttandard Law Work$ art kept in Stodc. in law etJf and otKet bindingt. 
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EXAMINATION QUIDES.-OohMimmnI. 

Bedford's Final Examination Guide to Bank- 
ruptcy. — Fonrtli Edition. {In preparatum.) 

Bedford's Student's Guide to the Ninth Edition 
of Stephen's New Commentaries on the Laws 
of England.— Third Edition. DemySvo. 1884. 78. M, 

Bedford's Final Examination Digest : containing a 
Digest of the Final Examination QuestionB in matters of Law and 
Procedure determined by the Chancery, Queen's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions of the High Court of Justice, and 
on the Law of Beal and Personal Property and the Practice of 
Conveyancing, with the Answers. 8vo. 1879. 16«. 

" Will furnish studonts with a large armoury of weapons with which to meet the 
attacks of the examiners of the Incorporated liiEtw Society.'* — £mw 2¥nM«. 

Haynes and Nelham's Honours Examination 
Digest, comprising all the Questions in Conveyancing, Equity, 
Common Law, Bankruptcy, Probate, Divorce, Admiralty, and 
Ecclesiastical Law and Practice asked at the Solicitors' Honours 
Examinations siuce their establishment to the present time, with 
Answers thereto. By JOHN F. HAYNES, LL.D., Author of 
"Chancery Practice," "The Students' Leading Cases," &c., and 
THOMAS A. NELH AM, Solicitor (Honours). DemySvo. 1883. 16». 
"Students going in for honours will find this one to "their advantage." — Lam 
Times, September 22, 1888. 

" Answers are appended which, judging from an examination of several of them, 
appear to be careful and accurate." — SoUcUort' Journal, October 13, 1883. 

Shearwood's I-aw Student's Annual (Second Year). 
— Containing the Questions with short Answers to the Solicitor's and 
Bar Examination^, 1882 — 1883, with Remarks and Comments 
thereon. A list of Books suggested for Students, Cases and im- 
portant Statutes for the year. Extracts from Law Students' Debating 
Societies, and the Prize Essay and Prize Answers to the Questions 
set last year. Edited by JOSEPH A. SHEARWOOD, Esq., Bar- 

rister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1884. 6s, 

''This is a book of a thorough character. . . . Much care and labour havu 
evidently been expended on the book, which will be found of great advantage to 
students."— Lattf Journal. 

*' We^ow of no other manual which contains the same quantity of information 
in such a concise form." — Solicitortt Journal. 

''The remarks on the examinations are very interesting, and there are some 
valuable hints as to what books the candidate for honours and a pass respectively 
should use." — Oibson's Law Note*, 

*^* A few copies of the first issue may stiU be had, price 5«. 
Shearwood's Student's Guide to tlie Bar, the 
Solicitor's Intermediate and Final and the 
Universities Lavv Examinations.-— With Suggestions 
as to the books usuaUy read, and the passages therein to which 
attention should be paid. By JOSEPH A. SHEABWOOD, B.A., 

Esq., Barrister-at-law. 8vo. 1879. 5f. 6el. 

*' Any student of average intelligence who conscientionsly follows the path and obeys the 
Instnictious given him by the author, need not fear to present himself aa a candidate 
for any of the examinations to which this book is intended as a guide."— Xaw JoumaL 

EXECUTORS.— Macaskie's Treatise on the I-aw ot 
Executors and Adnninistrators, and of the Adminis- 
tration of the Estates of Deceased Persons. With an Appendix 
of Statutes and Forms. By STUART CUNNINGHAM MA- 
< CASKIE, of Gray's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1881. 10«. 6d 
"An able summary of the law of administration, now forming one of the subjects 
set for the general examination for call to the bar." 

** Students may read the book with advantage as an introduction to 'Williams,' and 
by practitioners not possessing the larger work it will undoubtedly be foimd 
useful." — Law JownwX. 
^^* AU sta,ndard Law WorJcs ore kept in Stocky in law ealfaind other bindings. 
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EXECUT0R8.*<a>nrtntt«d. 

>A^illiaxns' La>^ of Executors and Adminis- 
trators.— Eighth Edition. By WALTEB YAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS and BOLAND YAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Esqxs., 
Barristers-at-Law. 2 yoLk Royal 8vo. 1879. SZ. l(tf. 

EXTRADITION.— Kirchner'sL'Extradition.—BecueUBenfor- 
mant in Extenso tons lea Trait^s conclus jusqa'au ler Janyier, 
1883, entre les Nations civilian, etdonnant la solution precise des 
difficult^ qni peuvent sorgir dans lenr application. Avec une Pre- 
face de Me GEORGES L AGHAUD, Avocat k la Gour d'Appel de 
Paris. Pablie sous les auspices de M C. E. HOWARD VINCENT, 
Directeur des Affaires Criminelles de la Police M^tropolitaine de 
Londres. Par F. J. KIRCHNER, Attach^ k la Direction des 
Affaires Criminelles. In 1 voL (1150 pp.) Royal 8vo. 22. 2«. 

FACTORS ACTS — Boyd and Pearson's Factors Acts 
(1823 to 1877). With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
By HUGH FENWICK BOYD and ARTHUR BEILBY 
PEARSON, Barristers-at-Law, and Joint Editors of ** Benjamin's 
Treatise on the Sale of Personal Property.*' Royal 12mo. 1884. 6$, 

FACTORY ACTS.— Notcutt's Law^ relating to Factories 
and 'Workshops. Second Edition. 12mo. 1879. 9«. 

FARM, LAW OF.— Dixon's La^w of the Farm.— A Digest of 
Cases connected with the Law of the Farm, and indudiog the 
Agricultural Customs of England and Wales. Fourth EcUtion, 
By HENRT PERKINS, iSaq., Barrister-at-Law and Midland 
Circuit Demy 8yo. 1879. II. 6«. 

'< It 1 B impossible not to be struck with the extraordinary research that must haye been 

used in the oompilatSon of such a book as this."— Zaw JommaU 

*«* Supplement to above, containing the Agricultural Holdings (Eng- 
land) Act, 1883, with explanatory Notes and Forms; together witii 
the Ground Game Act, 1880. By AUBREY J. SPENCER, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1883. 6s. 

FIXTURES.— Amos and Ferard on the La^w of Fix- 
tures and other Property partaking both of a real and 
personal Nature. Third Edition. Revised and adapted to th e pre- 
sent state of the Law by C. A. FERARD and W. HOWLAND 
ROBERTS, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1883. 18«. 
** in accurate and well written work."— iSttfurday Reoinc, 

FOREIGN JUDGMENTS.— Piggott's Foreign Judgments 
their effect in the English Courts. Part I. The 
English Doctrine, Defences, Judgments in 
Rem. Status.— By F. T. PIGGOTT, M.A., LL.M., of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-aMiaw. Royal 8vo. 1879-81. In 
2 parts. 15«. e<ick. 

FORMS.— Allen.— FW€ ''Pleading." 

Bullen and Leake.— Fide "Pleading:* 
Chitty's Forms of Practical Proceedings in 
the Queen's Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice: with Notes containing the Statutes, 
Rules and Cases relating thereto. Twelfth Edition. By THOS. 
WILLESCHITTY,E8q.,Barrister-at-Law. Demy8yo. 1888. 12.18i. 
Daniell's Forms and Precedents of Proceed- 
ings in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice and on Appeal therefrom ; 
with DisserUtiona and Notes. Being the Third Edition of « Darnell's 
Chancery Forms.'* By WILLIAM HENRY UPJOHN, Esq., of 
Gray's Inn, &c., &C. Demy 8yo. 1879. 22.21. 

*«* AU itandard Ltiw Work$ are kept in Stocky in law ca^ond other Hndinge, 
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HIQHWAYS.-Baker's Law of Highways in England 

and 'Wales, IndacUng Bridges and LooomotiyeB. Oomprialng 

» Bucdnct code of the several provisions under each head, the 

statutes at length in an Appendix ; with Notes of Cases, Forms, 

and copious Index. By THOMAS BAKER, of the Inner Temple, 

Esq., Banister-at-Law. Boyal 12mo. 1880. 15«. 

"This is aistinctly a well-planned book, and cannot fail to be useful, not only to 

lawyers, but to those who may be locally engaged in the management of highways." — 

Loiw Joumtd, 

** The general plan of Mr. Baker's book is good. He groups together condensed 
statements of the effect of the provisions of the different Highway Acts relating to 
the same matter, giving in all cases references to the sections, wmch are printed In 
full in the appendix. To each condensed section, or group of sections, he appends a 
note, stating concisely the effect of the decisions." — SotteUonf JourndL 

Chambers' La^w relating to High^ways and 
Bridges, being the Statutes m full and brief Notes of 700 
Leading Gases; t^ether with the Lighting Act, 1888. By GEO. 
F.CHAMBERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1878. 12t, 

HUSBAND AND WIFE.— Lush's Law of Husband and 

Wife ; within the Jurisdiction of the Queen's Bench and Chancery 

Divisions. By C. MONTAGUE LUSH, of Gray*s Inn and North 

Eastern Circuit, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1884. 20s. 

' Looking to the extreme difficulty of the subjecti we think the book a vwy good 

one.** — Law Journal. 

" A law book of solid excellence . . . will probably become the standard work 
on the subject."— ^oturctojf JUview, 

INLAND REVENUE CASES Highmore's Summary Pro- 
ceedings in Inland Revenue Cases in England 
and Wales. By NATHANIEL JOSEPH HIGHMORE, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and of the Inland 

Bevenue Department Royal 12mo. 1882. 6«. 

" A complete treatise on procedure apfdied to cases under the Bevenue Act, and a 
a book of practice it is the best we have seen."~2%« Jtutice qf the Peace, Jan. 28, 1882. 

INSURANCE.— Arnould on the Lavsr of Marine Insu- 

rance.—Eifth Edition. By DAVID MAOLAOHLAN, Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Boyal 8to. 1877. 82. 

Am a text book, ' Araoold' is now all tiie priotltloner can want* and we oongratulate 

the editor upon the skill with whi«h he luui incorporated the new dedfltons."— lanv Tumi, 

Lowndes on the Law of Marine Insurance.— By 
RICHARD LOWNDES. Author of "The Law of General 
Average,"&c. Second Edition. (InprepoutaMon.) 

INTERNATIONAL LAW — Amos* Lectures on Inter- 
national Law.— By SHELDON AMOS, M.A., Professor 
of Jurisprudence (including International Law) to the Inns of 
Court, &c. Royal 8yo. 1874. 10«. 6(i 

Dicey.— Fide "Domica." 

Kent's International Law. — Kent's Commentary on 

International Law. Edited by J. T. ABDY, LL.D., Judge of 

County Courts. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 1878. 10s. 6e2L 

" Altogether Dr. Abdy has performed his task in a manner wortbj of liis reputation. 

His book will be oseful not onlj to Lawyers and Law Stadents, for whom it was pximsrOy 

Intended, Dnt also for laymen."*— £Mator«'/o«nM(<. 

Levi's International Commercial Law.— Being the 
Principles of Mercantile Law of the following and other Countries 
— ^viz. : England, Ireland, Scotland, British India, British Colonies, 
Austria, B^um, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hans Towns, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Ptussia, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, and Wiirtemberg. 
By LEONE LEVI, Esq., F.S.A., F.S.S., Banister-at-Law, &c. 
Second Edition. 2 yok. Boyal 8yo. 1868. lU 16s. 

%* AU ttandard Lofw Warki€Bnkq4in8teeh,inlawedffmid(ah0rlnndiv^ 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW.-Omtmiced. ~~ 

Vattel's La-w of Nations.— By JOSEPH OHITTyj Esq. 
Boyal 8to. 1884. 12. 1«. 

WTheaton's Elements of International La>^: 

Second EngliBh Edition. Edited with Notes and Appendix of 

Statntes and Treaties, bringing the work down to the present time. 

By A. G. BOTD, Esq., LL.B., J.P., Barristerat-Law. Author of 

** The Merchant Shipping Laws." Demy 8to. 1880. IZ. lOi. 

**Mr. Boyd, the latest editor, hM added manj vaeftJ notes; he has Ibterted in the 

Appendix public documents of permanent Talne, and there Is the prospect that, as edited 

by Mr. Boyd, Mr. Wheaton's Tohime will enter on a new lease of life.*'— nc Timet, 

** Both the plan and e»ecntion of the work before us desCTTes commendation. . . • 
The text of wheaton is presented without alteration, and Mr. Dana's nnmbering of the 
sections is preserved. . . . The Index, which could not have been compiled without 
much thought and labour, makes the book handy for reference.**— law JowmaL 

*< Students who require a knowledge of Wheaton's text will find Mr. Boyd's volume 
Tery oonTenient**— Xtfwr Matfoaim, 

INTERROQATORIES.-Sichel and Chance.— Fide "Discovery.** 

JOINT OWNERSHIP.-Foster— Fide <* Beal Estate.^ 

JOINT STOCKS — Palmer.— Fide *< Conveyancing" and "Company 
Law," 

Th ring's (Sir H.) Joint Stock Companies' Lai^.— 
The Law and Practice of Joint Stock and other Companies, including 
the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880, with Notes, Orders, and Bnles in 
Chancery, a Collection of Precedents of Memoruida and Articles of 
Association, and all the other Forms required in Making, A dmin ister- 
ing, and Winding-up a Company. By Sib HENBT THBING, 
K.C.B., The Parliamentary Counsel. Fourth Edition. By G. A. B. 

FITZGERALD, Esq., M. A., BarriBterikt-Law. Demy8vo. 1880.12.5«. 

" This, M the work of the original dranghtsmsn of the Oompantos* Act of 1898, and 
woll-known ParUamentary ooanau. Sir Henry Thring, is naturally thehighest authority 
on the subject/'— TV Timet. 

** One of its most valuable features is its collection of precedents of Memoranda and 
Articles of Association, which has, in this Edition, been largely increassd and im* 
proved."— Zow Journal. 

Jordan's Joint Stock Companies.— A Handy Book of 
Practical Instructions for the Formation and Management of Joint 
Stock Companies. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 1884. Net, 2$. M. 

JUDQMENTS^Piggott.— Fuie *' Foreign Judgments.'* 

Walker's Practice on Signing Judgment in 

the High Court of Justice. With Forms. By H. H. 

WALKEK, Esq., of the Judgment Department, Exchequer I)ivision« 

Crown 8vo. 1879. 4$. M. 

«< We think that solicitors and their elerks will find it extremely usefU.*— low JomruaL 

JUDICATURE ACTS.-Whiteway's Hints on Practice ; or 
Practical Notes on the Judicature Acts, Orders, Rules and Regula. 
tions of the Supreme Court. Illustrated by the Latest Cases. 
Together with the Bulei of the Supreme Court, 1888. With an 
Introduction, Beferences, Notes, and Index* By A. R. WHITE* 
WAY, M. A., of the Equity Bar and Midland Circuit, Author of 
''Hints to Solicitors." Second Edition. Royal 12mo. 1888. 14«. 

Sold separately ** Hints on Practice,'* with Cases and Index, 7«. 6<2. 
The Rules, edited with Notes, Cross References, and Index, limp leather, 7«. dd. 

"This book contains an immf^nw amount of useful information of a most practical 
character."— Oib«m'< Lato Note*. 

** Under the circumstances he has done wonders, for he has produced a serriceable 
new edition of an already serviceable boc^, containing as much criticism and sugges- 
tions on the new Bules as is likely to be helpful to the practitioner."— l«w Moffotine, 

\* AUitmidairdl^mWork$atr€hepim8to(k,inlaw calf and othe^ 
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JUDICATURE ACTS.-OmtiniMd. 

>Arilson's Supreme Court of Judicature Acts 
Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, and Forms. 
With other Jttita, Orders, RnleB and RegulatioDB relating to the 
Supreme Court With Practical Notet. Fourth Edition. By M. 
D. GHALM£BS» of the Inner Temjfie, and M. MUIR MACKEN- 
ZIE, of Lincohi's Inn, Barristers-at-Law. Ro7all2mo. 1888. 25«. 

*«* A LABOB FAPBB BDITIOK FOB MABOIBAL NOTBB. BOTAL 8yO. 1888. 80«. 

Bxtraet/rom Prtfaet to theFmirth SdiHcn.—** The present edition contains the Rule* 
of the Supreme Covurt, 1883, with notes and comments. Where a repealed rule is 
reproduced without alteration a reference to its former Order and number is given in 
the margin. Where a repealed rule is reproduced with modifications the marginal 
reference to it is preceded by the prefix ^. Where a rule in new it is stated to be so 
in the note, and reference is made to any statute, consolidated order, or common law 
or Admiralty rule upon which it appears to be founded. 

''This edition farther includes the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act, 1888, in so 
far as they relate to or a£Fect the Supreme Court, and the Statute Law Revision and 
Civil Procedure Act, 1883. We have also entirely re-constructed the Index." 

" All that can be expected is an accurate statement as to the sources of the rules, a 
short practical explanation of the alterations afFected by them, and copioua cross- 
references. The editors have accomplished remarkably weir all tnat could reasonably 
be expected from them. Their notes to the rules are concise, clear, accurate and 
practical . . . The index to the book is greatly improved. —/8o£ici(or«^ /oumoj. 

" Wilson's 'Judicature Acts' remains what it always was, one of the most handy 
as well as one of the best appreciated editions uf the Acts."— Z>aio Mag<uine, 

** Wilson's ' Judicature Acts ' is now the latest, and we think it is the most con- 
venient of the works of the same class. . . . The practitioner will find that it 
■ttppUea all his wants."— Xaw TLme*. 

JUSTINIAN, INSTITUTES OF.-Mears.— Ftcfe « Roman Law." 
Ruegg's Student's "Auxilium" to the Institutes 

of Justinian. — ^Being a complete synopsis there of in the form 
of Question and Answer. By ALFRED HENRY RUEGG, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 1879. 5«» 

*' The student will be greatly assisted in clearing and arranging his knowledge by a 
weric of this kind."— Zaw yotmai. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE.— Burn's Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Officer. — Edited under the Superintendence 
of JOHN BLOSSETT MAULE, Esq., Q.O. The TMrtieth Edition. 
Eive large toIs. 8vo. 1869. 71. 7«» 

Stone's Practice for Justices of the Peace, Justices 

Clerks and Solidtors at Petty and Special Sessions, in Summary 
matters, and Indictable Offences, with a list of Summary Convic- 
tions, and matters not Criminal. With Forms. Ninth Edition. By^ 
W. H. MACNAMARA,Esq.,Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1882. 25«. 

*' A veiy creditable effort has been made to condense and abridge, which has been 
successful, whilst the completeness of the work has not been impaiied.'- — Law Timet. 

Wigram's Justices* Note Book.— Containing a short 
account of the Jurisdiction and Duties of Justices, and an Epitome 
of Criminal Law. By W. ENOX WIGRAM, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, J.P. Middlesex and Westminster. Third Edition. With a 
copious Index. Royal 12mo. 1883. 12s. 6d. 

** We have found in it all the information which a Justice can require as to recent 
legislation. "^7%« Times. 

**Thls is altogether a capital book. Mr. Wigram is a good lawyer and a good 
Justices' lawyer.'*— Zaitf Journal, 

** We can thoroughly recommend the Tolume to magistrates.*— Xaw Ttnut. 
%* AU Mkmdard Law Wurfu art kept in 8toek^ •» Imp calf and oiksrbindmffi. 
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LAND ACT.— 5m '* Settled Estates."— Middleton. 

LAND TAX.— Bourdin*8 Land Tax.— An Exposition of the 
Land Tax ; its Assessment and Collection, with a statement of the 
rights conferred by the Bedemption Acts. By MARK A. BOUB- 
DIN (late Registrar of Land Tax). Second Edition. 1870. i§. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT.— ^A/^oodfall's Law of Landlord 
and Tenant.— With a fall Collection ot Pirecedents and 
Forms of Procedure. Containing also an Abstract of Leadmg Pro- 
positions, and Tables of certain Customs of the Country. TwelfUi 
Edition. In which the Precedents of Leases have been revised and 
enlarged, with the assistance of L. G-. G-. Bobbins, Esq. By J. M. 
LELT, Esq., Barrister-at-Tiaw. Boyal Svo. 1881. 12. 18«. 

** The editor hM expended elaborate industry and qrBtematlo ability in making the 

work as perfect as poenble."— So{i«ttor«' Journal 

LANDS CLAUSES ACTS.— Jepson's Lands Clauses Con* 

soli dati on Acts; with Decisions, Forms, k Table of Costs. By 

ABTHUB J£PSON,Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8to. 1880. 18«. 

" The work concludes with a number of forms and a remarkably good index.'* — 

LawTknet. 

" As far as we haye been able to dlsooYor, all the decisions haTe been stated, and 
the effect of them correctly given."— ikM0 JoumaL 

LAW LIST.—Lavv^ List (The).— Comprising the Judges and Officers 
of the different Conrts of Justice, Counsel, Special Pleaders, 
Draftsmen, Conveyancers, Solicitors, Notaries, Ac., in England 
'and Wales ; the Circuits, Judges, Treasurers, Begistrars, and High 
Bailiffs of the County Courts ; Metropolitan and Stipendiaiy 
Magistrates, Official Beceivers under the Bankruptcy Act, Law and 
Public Officers in England and the Colonies, Foreign Lawyers with 
their EngOah Agents, Sheriffs, Under-sheriffs, and their Deputies, 
Clerks of the Peace, Town Clerks, Coroners, &c., &c., and Commis- 
sioners for taking Oaths, Conveyancers Practising in England under 
Certificates obtained in Scotland. So far as relates to Special 
Pleaders, Draftsmen, Conveyancers, Solicitors, Proctors and Notaries. 
Compiled by JOHN SAMUEL PUBCELL, of the Ldand Bevenua 
Office, Somerset House, Begistrar of Stamped Certificates, and of 
Joint Stock Companies, and Published by the Authority of the 
Commissioners of Loland Bevenne. 1884. {Nei Ca^ 9«.) lOt. 6<2. 

LAW REPORTS. — A very large Stock of second-hand and new Beports. 
Prices on application. 

LAW STUDENT^S ANNUAL.— Fuie "Examination Ghiides." 

LAW SUIT.— The Humourous Story of Farmer Bump- 
kin's Law Suit. By BICHABD HABBIS. Barrister-at- 
Law, of the Middle Temple and Midland Circuity Author of " Hints 
on Advocacy." Second Edition. Boyal 12mo. 1883. 6«. 

" Most of the standing grievances of suitors find a place In this book." — Law Times. 
"Be was obviously quite as eager for a good battle in court as ever was Dandy 

Dhimont."~8aturdav B^riew, 

LAWYER'S COMPANION.— Fide "Diary." 

LEADING CASES.— Haynes' Student's Leading Cases. 

Bdng some of the Principal Decisions of the Courts in Constitutional 

Law, Common Law, Conveyancing and Equity, Probate, Divorce, 

Bankruptcy, and Criminal Law. With Notes for the use of Students. 

Second Edition. By JOHN F. HAYNES, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 

{Inthepreu,) 
** Will prove of great utilitj, not only to Btadents, bat Praetitionera. The Notes are 

dear, pointed and concise."— Xaw 7imei. 
** We think that this book wHl sapply a want the book is lingiilarly well 

■rrsoKed for reference."— Jkiw JounuA, 

\* AU iUmdard Law Woriki art kept in Btoek^iH law calf and other bindingi. 
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LEADINQ CKS&.-Oimtimmd. 

Snirlays L«eading Cases.— A Selection of Leading Caaes 
in the Common Law, with Notes, and a Sketch of some of the prin- 
dpal changes introduced Wthe Roles of Supreme Court, 1883. By 
W. SHIRLEY SHIRLEY, M.A., B.C.L., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. DemySvo. 1883. 15s. 

"The book ia deserving of high praise^ and we commend it in all oonfldenoe." — 
Qlb90n'8 Law IMes. April, 1883. 

" The selection ib very laige, though all are distinctly 'leading cases/ and the notes 
are hj no means the least meritorious part of the work."— Xaw JownuU. 

" Mr. Shirley writes well and clearly, and evidently miderstands what he is writing 
abont.** Ltnt Ttnttt. 

LEGACY D\}T\£S -Vide « Taxes on Succession." 
LEXICON.— Ficie <« Dictionary.'* 

LIBEL AND SLANDER.-Odgers on Ijibel and Slander.— 
A Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander, with the Evidence, Pro- 
cedure and Practice, both in Civil and CriminiJ Cases, with 
Precedents of Pleadhigs. With Appendix of Statutes including 
the Newspaper Libel and Registration Act, 1881. By W. BLA]0 
ODGERS, M.A, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. DemySvo. 1881. ^U, 
** We have rarely examined a work which ihowi lo much industry. 
. . So good if the book, which in its topical arrangement ia vastly 
superior to the general run of law books, that criticism of it is a compli- 
ment rather than the reverse." — Law Jaumah 

"The excuse, if one be needed, for another book on Libel and Slander, and that an 
Bnglish (me, may be found in the excellence of the author's work. A clear head and 
a skilled hand are to be seen throughout.''— Sjetraetji'om PrtfiJlot to American reprint. 

LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMSr-Chambers' Digest of the 
L,aw relating to Public Libraries and 
Museums and Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tutions generally. Second Edition. By G. F. CHAM- 
BERS, Barrister-at-Law. Imperial 8va 1879. 8«. ed 

LICENSINQ.— Hindle's Treatise on the Legal Status of 
Licensed Victuallers and other License- 
Holders, as affected by recent Legislation 
and Decisions ; containing a fnll Report of the Proceedings 
and Judgment in the recent Darwen Licensing Appeals, with Notes. 
Third Edition. By FREDK G. HINDLE, Esq., Solicitor. 
Demy Svo. 1888. Net, 2«. 6d. 

Laly and Foulkes' Licensing Acts, 1828, 1869, 
1872, and 1874; containing the Law of the Sale of Liquors 
by Retail and the Management of Licensed Houses ; with Notes to 
the Acts, a Summary of the Law, and an Appendix of Forms. 
Second Edition. By J. M. LELY and W. D. L FOXTLKES, 
Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1874. 8i. 

LUNACY.— Elmer's Practice in Lunacy.— Seventh Edition. 
By JOSEPH ELMER, of the Office of the Masters in Lunacy. 

(In prqictration.) 

MAGISTERIAL LAW.— Shirley's Elementary Treatise 

on Magisterial Lav^r, and on the Practice of 

Magistrates* Courts.— By W. SHIRLEY SHIRLEY, 

M.A., B.G.L, Esq., Banister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1881. 6«. dd. 

"Wigram.— Fide "Justice of the Peace." 

MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY. — Smith's MarHed 
Women's Property Act, 1882, with an Introduction 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes, together with the Married 
Women'fl Property Acts, 1870 and 1874, &c Second Edition. By 
H. ARTHUR SMITH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 

1884. 6$. 

'* There are some excellent critical and explanatory notes, together with ajrood 

indtfx, and reference to something like two hundred de^ed cases-'—Zaw Tmet. 

*J^ AU itandard Lww Works on kept in Stocky in Uvw calf and other Undingi* 
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MASTER AND SERVANT.— Macdonel Is Law of Master 

and ServaiaTt. Part I, Common Law. Part II, Statute Law. 

By JOHN MACDONELL, M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 

8vo. 1883. ■ U6«. 

'*Mr. Macdonell has done his work thoroughly and well. He has evidentlv 

bestowed ((reat care and labour on his task, and has, therefore, produced a work 

wUdi will be of real value to the practitioner. The information, too, is presented in 

a most accessible form." — Latp TVmes, January 27, 1883. 

MAYOR'S COURT PRACTICe— Candy's Mayor's Court 
Practice.— The Jurisdiction, Process, Practice, and Mode of 
Pleading in Ordinary Actions in the Mayor's Court, London (commonly 
called the "Lord Mayor's Court"). Founded on Brandon. By 
GEORGE CANDY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1879. 14«. 

MERCANTILE LAW.— Russell's Treatise on Mercantile 
Agency. Second Edition. 8vo. 1873. 14*. 

Smith's Compendium of Mercantile Law. — Ninth 
Edition. By G. M. DOWDESWELL, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Koyal 8vo. 1877. 12. 18«. 

Tudor's Selection of Leading Cases on Mercan- 
tileand Maritime Law.— With Notes. By O. D. TUDOR, 
Esq.. Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Koyal 8vo. 1884. 22. 2«. 
^A^ilson's Mercantile Handbook of the Liabili- 
ties of Merchant, Shipo'wner, and Under- 
writer on Shipments by General Vessels. By 
ALEXANDER WILSON, SoUcitor and Notary. Royal 12mo 
1883. 6«. 

METROPOLIS BUILDING ACTS.-^A^oolrych's Metropoli- 
tan Building Acts, together with such clauses of the Metro- 
polis Management Acts as more particularly relate to the Building 
Acts, with Notes and Forms. I'hird Edition. By W. H. MAC- 
NAMAEA, Epq., Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 1882. 10«. 

" We may safely recommend this new ( dition to those who have to find their way 

among tiiese statutes." — The Builder, March SI, 1883. 

MEXICAN LAW.— Hamilton's Mexican La'w.—A compila- 
tion of Mexican Legislation affecting Foreigners, Rights of 
!Foreigner8, Commercial Law, Property Real and Personal, Rights 
Pertaining to the Inhabitants of the Republic, Sales, Prescription, 
Mortgages, Insolvency, Liens, Rights of Husband and Wife, Pona- 
tion8, iJower, Quit-Rent, Leases, Inheritance, Commercial Com- 
panies, Partnership, Agency, Corporations, &c. ; Procedure, Attach- 
meitt, Levy under Execution, Property Exempt, Registry, &c. ; 
Land Laws and Water Rights, Mexican Constitution, Jurisdiction 
of Courts, Writ of Amparo, Extracts from Treaties, Mexican 
Decisions of Federal and State Courts, and Mexican Mining Law. 
Annotated. By LEONIDAS HAMILTON, Attomey-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo. 1882. 18s 

MINES.— Rogers' I^avsr relating to Mines, Minerals 
and Quarries in Great Britain and Ireland 
with a Summary of the Laws of Foreign States, kc Second 
Edition Enhurged. By ARUNDEL ROGERS, Esq., Judge of 
County Courts. 8vo. 1876. li. 11«. 6d. 

"The TolDoae will proYe InTaluable as a work of legal reference." — The Mining JournaL 

MONEY SECURITIES.— CavanagJi's Law of Money Secu- 
rities. — In Three Books. I. Personal Securities. IL Securities 
on Property. III. Miscellaneous; with an Appendix of Statutes. 
By C. CAVANAGH, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 1879. 21 «. 

"An admirable synopsis of the whole law and practice with regard to securities 

of eyery sort." — Saturday Review, 

«* AU Standard Law Wurki are kept in Stock, in law calf and other bindinffs. 
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iflORTQAQC.^Coote's Treatise on the L.a>v of Mort* 

gage.— Fourth Edition. Thoroughly reviied. By WILLIAM 

WYLLYS MACKESON, Esq., one of Her Majesty^s GounaeL 

In 1 Vol. (1486 pp.) Royal 8vo. 1880. 2L 2f . 

"A complete, terse, and pracUoal treatise for the modem lawyer.'*— JMiettoi*** Jommat, 

" Will be found a yaluable addition to the library of every practising lawyer." — 

Law Journal, 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS.- Lely*8 Law of Municipal 
Corporations. — Containing the Municipal Corporation Act, 
1882, and the Enactments incorporated therewith, with a Selection 
of Supplementary Enactments, including therein the Electric light- 
ing Act, 1882, with Notes thereon. By J. M. LELY, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Editorof"Ohitty'9Statute8,"&c.Demy 8vo. 1882. 15«, 
** An admirable edition of one of the mot«t important consolidating statutes of tiie 

year. . . . The summary is tersely written, and the notes appear to be to the 

point. Nothing required for the due understanding and working of the Act seems 

to be absent." — Law JoumcU. 

NAVY.— ThPing's Criminal Law of the Navy, with an 
Introductory Chapter on the Early State and Discipline of the Navy, 
the Bules of Evidence, and an Appendix comprising the Naval 
Discipline Act and Practical Forms. Second Edition. By 
THEODORE THBING, Barrister-at-Law, and C. E. GIEEOBD, 
Assistant-Paymaster, Royal Navy. 12mo. 1877. 12<. 6<{. 

NEOLIQENCE — Smith's Treatise on the Law^ of 
Negligence, with a Supplement containing *'The Employers' 
Liability Act, 1880," with an Introduction and Notes. By HORACE 
SMITH, B.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Lincoln. Demy 
8vo. 1880. 10«. 6d. 

NISI PRIUS.— Roscoe's Digest of the La>v of Evidence 
on the Trial of Actions at Nisi Prius.— Fifteenth 
Edition. By MAURICE POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Un the press,) 

NOTARY.— Brooke's Treatise on the Office and Prac- 
tice of a Notary of England. — With a full collection of 
Precedents. Fourth Edition. By LEONE LEVI, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Lincohi's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1876. IL is, 

OATHS.— Braithwaite's Oaths in the Supreme Courts 
of Judicature. — A Manual for the use of Commissioners to 
Administer Oatiis in the Supreme Courts of Judicature in England 
and Ireland, &c. Fourth Edition. By T. W. BRAITHWAITE, 
of the Central Office. Fcap. 8vo. 1881. is. 6d, 

** The reootmised g:uide of commissioners to administer oaths." — Solicitors* Journal. 

PAMPHLETS.— The Battle for Right (Der Kampf urn's Recht). 
By GEHEIM-.TUSTIZRATH Dr VOX IHERING, Profesaor 
Der Rechte zu G .ttingen. Translated by PHILIP A. ASH- 
WORTH, B. A., Esq., Ba^ter-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1883. Net28,6d, 

PARISH LAW .—Steer's Parish Law; being a Digest of the 

Law relating to the Civil and Ecclesiastical Government of Parishes 

and the ReUef of the Poor. Fourth Edition. By W. H. MAC- 

NAMARA, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1881. 16«. 

** An exceedingly useful oomx>endium of Parish Law.' — Lata Times, 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's Digest of the Law of Part- 
nership.— Third Edition. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Author of *' Principles of Contract at Law and in 
Equity." Demy8vo. {fn the press.) 

** Of the execution of the work, we can speak in terms of the highest praise. The 
language is simple, concise, and dear."— £at0 Moffazme. 

**Mr. Pollock 8 work appears eminently satisfaotory . . . the book is praise- 
worthy in design, scholarly and complete in execution."— <Sa<un(ay Review. 
^.* All kUtndard Law Works wre kept in Stock, in law caif and other bincUngs, 
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PATENTS.— Aston's (T.) Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks Act, 1883, with Notes and Index to the Act, Rules 
and Forms. By THEODOtlE ASTON, Q.C., of Lincohi's Inn. 
Boyal 12mo. 1884. 6«. 

Hindmarch on the La'w of Patents for Inven- 
tions. Second Edition. By E. MACRORY, and J. 0. 
G-RAUAM, Esqrs., Barzisters-at-Law. {In preparation.) 

Thompson's Handbook of Patent Law of all 
Countries.— By Wif. P. THOMPSON, Head of the International 
Patent Office, LiveipooL Sixth Edition. 12mo. 1884. Net, 2s. 6d. 

PAWN.— Turner's Contract of Pawn, as it exists at 
Common Law, and as modified by the Factors' Acts, the Pawn- 
brokers' Acts, and other Statutes. By FRANCIS TURNER, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo. 1883. 12t. 

Turner's Pawnbrokers' Act, 1872.— With Explanatory 
Notes. By FRANCIS TURNER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition. 1888. Net, 28. 6(2. 

PERPETUITIES.— Marsden's Rule against Perpetui- 
ties. — A Treatise on Remoteness in Limitation ; with a chapter 
on Accumulation and the Thelluson Act. By REGINALD 6. 
MARSDEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1883. 16«. 

'* Mr. Marsden's work is entitled to be called a new one both in treatment and in 

design. He has handled a difficult subject with intelligence and clearness. ^'—Lato Timet 

PERSONAL PROPERTY.— Shearwood's Concise Abridg- 
ment of the Law of Personal Property; showing 
analyticaUy its Branches and the Titles by which it is held. By 
J. A'. SHEARWOOD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1882. 6$. 6d. 

** Will be acceptable to many studenia, as giving them, in fact, a ready-made note 

book."— /iK2«r7natir'< Law Stndmtt* Journal. 
Smith.— Ftdc « Real Property." 

PLEADING.— Allen's Forms of Indorsements of AATrits 
of Summons, Pleadings, and other Proceed- 
ings in the Queen's Bench Division prior to 
Trial, pursuant to the Rules of the Supreme 

Court, 1883 ; with Introduction, showing the prindpid changes 
introduced by these Rules, and a Supplement of Rules and Forms 
of Pleadings applicable to the other Diyisions. By GEORGE 
BAUGH ALLEN, Esq., Special Pleader, and WILFRED B. 
ALLEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1883. 18i. 

*' A most excellent handbook and guide to those who are called upon to frame in- 
dorsements and pleadings under the new system. . . . AworkwhichwillboTery 
useful to most legal practitioners.''— 5o24«ilor<' Journal, November 10, 1888. 

** The learned authors have done their work wdl and supply a large number ci 
precedents, which it not fitting every case that may arise in practice, will in many 
mstances be actually in point, besides providing useful hints and suggestions."— 
Zmw Magadntf November, 1888. 

Bullen and Leake's Precedents of Pleadings, 
with Notes and Rules relating to Pleading. Fourth EditioiL 
By THOMAS J. BULLEN, Esq., Special Pleader, and CYRIL 
DODD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Part L Royal 12mo. 1882. 
{Part II. in ike press,) IL 4s. 

POISONS. — Reports of Trials for Murder by Poi- 
soning; by Prussic Acid, Strychnia, Anti- 
mony, Arsenic and Aconitine ; including the trials 
of Tawell, W. Palmer, Dove, Madeline Smith, Dr. Pritchard, 
Spethurst, and Dr. Lamson. With Chemical Introductions and Notes 
on the Poisons used. By G. LATHAM BROWNE, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, and C. G. STEWART, Senior Assistant in the Laborat(nnr 
of St. Thomas's Hospital, &c. Demy Svo. 1883. 12s. M. 

" The work will be found alike useful to the lawyer as to the medical man.** — 

Law Tinui. 

V JLUsiandaird LawWcf1ustrehtptiin8toektinlawealfeMdo4herh^ 
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POWERS.— Farwell on Po^wers.— A Coneiie Treatiae on 

Powers. By GEORGE FARWELL, B.A., of Linooln*8 Inn, Esq., 

Bsarrister-at-Law. 8to. 1874. 12. In 

*' We reeomaiaDd Mr. Farwdl's book m oontaining witbin a mall oompMt what would' 

otherwlM have to be loaght out in the pairas of hundreds of oonfoaing reporta.*— 2%« Xair. 

PROBATE.^Bro'wne's Probate Practice : » Tre«tise on the 
Pxinciples and Piracfcioe of the Gonrt of Flrobate, in Contentions and 
Non'Oontflsitious Business. Revised, enlaiged, and adapted to the* 
Practice of the High Court of Justice in Probate business. By L. D. 
POWLES, Barrister-at-Law. Including Practical Directions to 
Solidtors for Proceedlags m the Registry. By T. W. H. AKLE Y» 

of the Principal Registry, Somerset House. Svo. 1881. 1^ 10<. 

*' ThU edition will thus supply the practitioners in both branches of the profession 
with all the information that tiiey may require in connection with the probate of 
wills."— 3%« Timet. 

" In its present form this is undoubtedly the most complete work on the PracUcer 

of the Court of Probate TbIiB is strictly a practical book. No principle 

of law, statute or form which could be of service to the practitioner in the Probate 
Division appears to have been omitted."— TA« Law Tinu$. 

PUBLIC HEALTH.— Chambers' Digest of the Law re- 
lating to Public Health and Local Govern- 
ment.— With Notes of 1260 leading Cases. The Statutes 
in full. A Table of Offences and Pimishments, and a Copious 
Index. Eighth Edition (with Supplement corrected to February 8, 
1883). Imperial 8vo. 1881. lUlis. 

OTf the above with the Law relating to Highways and Bridges. 21. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS.— Chambers' Handbook for Public 
Meetings, including Hints as to the Summoning and Manage- 
ment of them. By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 12mo. 1878. Net, 2s. 6iL 

QUARTER SESSIONS.— Leeming & Cross's General and 
Quartei^ Sessions of the Peace.— Their Jurisdiction 
and Practice in other than Criminal matters. Second Edition. By 
HORATIO LLOYD, Esq., Judge of County Courts, and H. F. 
THURLOW, Esq., Barrister^t-Law. 8vo. 1876. IIU. 

Pritchard's Quarter Sessions.— The Jurisdiction, Practice 
and Procedure of the Quarter Sessions in Criminal, Civil, and Appe]late> 
U atters. By THOS. SIRRELL PRITCHARD, of the Inner Templ^ 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Wenlock. 8vo. 1875. 21. 2s. 

RAILWAYS.— Browne and Theobald's Law of Rail- 
way Companies.— Being a Collection of the Acts and Orders 
relating to Railway Companies, with Notes of all the Cases decided 
thereon, and Appendix of Bye-Laws and Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons. By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, Esq., 
Registrar to the Railway Commissioners, and H. S. THEOBALD,. 
Esq., Barristers-at-Law. Demy dvo. 1881. 1?. 12s, 

"Contains in a very concise form the whole law of railways. "—J^* Timu, 
" A marvel of wide design and accurate and complete fulfilment. . . A complete 
and valuable repository of all the learning as to railway m&tteTs."~Saturday Review. 
"As far as we have examined the volume the learned authors seem to have pre- 
sented the profession and the public with the most ample informaiion to be found 
"Whether they want to know how to start a railway, how to fnune its bye-laws, how 
to work it, how to attack it for injury to person or property, or how to wind it up."* 
— law lima, 

RATES AND RATING.— Castle's Practical Treatise on 
the Law of Rating. Second Edition. By EDWARD 
James castle, of the inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

{In the press.) 
*/ AU standardLaiw Works are hspt tn Stocky in law calfandether bindings^ 
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RATES AND RATINQ.-Cbntinu«i 

Chambers' Law relating to Rates and Rating ; 
with especial reference to the Powers and Duties of Bftte-levying 
Local Authorities, and their Officers. "Being the Statutes in full 
and brief Notes of 550 Cases. By G. F. CHAMBERS, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Imp. 8yo. 1878. Heduced to lOf^ 

REAL ESTATE.— Foster's Law of Joint Ownership 
and Partition of Real Estate. By EDWARD JOHN 
FOSTER, M.A., late of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
1878. 10«. 6d. 

REAL PROPERTY.— Greenwood's Real Property Sta- 
tutes. Second Edition. By HARRT GREENWOOD, M.A., 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. {In the preu,) 

Leake's Elementary Digest of the Law^ of Pro- 
perty in Land.— Containing : Introduction. Part I. The 
Sources of the Law.— Part 11. EsUtes in Land. By STEPHEN 
MARTIN LEAKE, Bairister-at-Law. 8vo. 1874. 11 2s. 

Shearwood's Real Property.— A Concise Abri<i[gment 

of the Law of Real Plroperty and an Introduction to Conveyancing. 

Designed to facilitate the subject for Students preparing for 

Examination (incorporating the changes effected by the Convey* 

ancing Act). By JOSEPH A. SHEARWOOD, of Lincoln's Iim, 

Esq.yBarrister-at-Iiaw. Second Edition. Demy8vo. 1882, 7s, M, 

** We heartily recommend the work to students for any examination on real pro* 

I)erty and conveyancing, advising them to read It after a perusal of other works and 

ihortly before going in for the examinatiou."— ^w Stvdentt Journal, Apil 1, 1882. 

" A very useful little work, particularly to students just before thedr examination.'* 
—Oibton't Law NoUs, May. 1882. 

'* Excellently adapted to its purpose, and is in the present edition brought well 
down to date. — Xaw Magazine^ May, 1882. 

" A very excellent specimen of a student's manual'" — Law Journal, May 20, 1882. 
"Will be found useful as a btepping-stone to the study of more ^comprehensive 
works."— Zotf Times, June 17, 1882. 

Shelford's Real Property Statutes.— Ninth Edition. 
By T. n. CARSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. {In tkeprett.) 

Smith's Real and Personal Property.— A Com- 
pendium of the Law of Beal and Personal Property, primarily 
connected with Conveyancing. Designed as a second book for 
Students, and as a digest of the most useful learning for Practi- 
tioners. By JOSIAH W. SMITH, B.C.L., Q.C. Sixth Edition. 
(Enlarged, and embodying the alterations made by the recent Sta<* 
• tutes.) By the AUTHOR and J. TRUSTRAM, LL.M., of Lin- 
coln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. {Nearly ready,) 
** Be has given to the stadent a book which he may read over sad OTer again with profit 
and pleasare."— £ai0 Tinui. 

" "Hie work before ns will, we think, be fband of very great nnrioe to the practitioner. " 
— SoHciior^ JotimaL 

REGISTRATION.— Bro'wne's(G.Lathom)Parlianientary 
and Municipal Registration Act, 1878 (41 & 42 
Vict. cap. 26) ; with an Introduction, Notes, and Additional 
Forms. By G. LATHOM BKOWNE, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 1878. 5«. 6a. 

Rogers.— Fide " Elections." 

REGISTRATION CASES.— Hop wood and Coltman's 
Registration Cases.— Vol. L (1868-1872). Net,n.lSi. Calf. 
Vol. IL (1878-1878). Net, 21 10*. Calf. 
Coltman's Registration Cases.~Vol. I. Part L (1879 
—80. NetBIOS. Part IL (1880). Net,UQd. Part IIL (1881). Net, 9$, 
Part IV. (1882). Net, is. 

*^* AU itandard Law Workt are kept in Stock, in law calf and other lindingt. 
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ROMAN LAW.— Greene's Outlines of Roman Law, 
GoxiBisting chiefly of an AnaljriB and Summary of the Institatefl. 
For the use of StodentiL By T. WHITCOMBE GBEENE, 
Barrister-at-Law. Fourth EditioiL Foolscap Svo. 1884.'' 7«. 6(2. 
Mears' Student's Gaius and Justinian.— The Text 
of the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian, The Twelve Tables, 
and the CXVIII. and CXXVIL Novels, with Introduction and 
Translation by T. LAMBERT MEARS, M. A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8va 1882. 18«. 

"The translation seems to be carefully done, and displays more neatness and 

elegance than is usually found In renderinffs of Roman legal texts."— 2%e Tinut, 

M ears' Student's Ortolan.— An Analysis of M. Ortolan'p 
Institutes of Justinian, including the History and 
Generalization of Eoman Law. By T. LAMBERT MEARS, 
M.A., LL.D. Lond.y of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pitbluhedbypermis9umofthelaUM,Ortolan. Post8vo. 1876. 12i.M, 

Ruegg.— Fids "Justinian." 

Ryan's Questions on Roman La^w. By Lieut. -Colonel 
E. H. RYAN (late Royal Artillery), Student-at-Law, of Lincoln's 
Inn. Post 8vo. 1884. 8s. 6(f. 

RULES OF THE SUPREME COURT: The Supreme Court 
Funds Rules. With Introduction, Notes, Forms of Orders 
in use in the Obancery Registrar's Office, other Practical Forms, and 
an Index. To which are added the new Order as to Court Feea, 
the Rules as to Examiners of the High Court. By M. MUIR 
MACKENZIE, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
O. ARNOLD WHITE, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo. 1884. 8s. 6cL 

The Rules of the Supreme Court, 1888 (official copy). 

Sewed. iVe«, 28. 2d. 

Do., with an Index. By M. D. CHALMERS and M. MUIR 

MACKENZIE, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law, Editors of ** Wilson's 

Judicature Acts.*' Sewed. Net^ 4s. 6d, 

Do. bound in limp leather, net, 9s.; interleaved, Tiet, 10s. 6<2. 

*4(* The Index may be had eepa^rately. Price 28. 6d. net. 

The Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883.— With 
Introduction, References, Notes, and Index, by A. R. WHITEWAY, 
M. A., of the Equity Bar and Midland Circuit. Author of " Hints to 

Solicitors " and ** Hints on Practice." Royal 12mo. 1883. 78. Qd. 
** An excellently printed edition of the new Rules, with notes containing cross 
references and stating the sources of the Rules." — SolicUot'i* Journal. 

\A/^oodfairs Guide to the Ne^w Rules and Prac- 
tice. — Being a Synopsis of the Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, 
with Notes and References to Cases overruled and illustrative. By 
ROBERT WOODFALL, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 12b(io. 1883. 5«. 
" A perusal of the book is a useful prelude to the stady of the Rules." — Law Journal', 

SETTLED ESTATES STATUTES.— Middleton's Settled Es- 
tates Statutes, including the Settled Estates 
Act, 1877, Settled Land Act, 1882, Improve- 
ment of Land Act, 1864, and the Settled 
Estates Act Orders, 1878> with Introduction, Notes and 
Forms. Third Edition. With Appendix of Rules and Forms under 
the Settled Land Act, 1882. By JAMES W. MIDDLETON, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1882. 7«. 6d, 

" In form the book is very simple and practical, and having a good index it is sura 
to afford material assistance to every practitioner who seeks its aid." — Law Journal, 
" The book is intended for the legal adviser and equity draftsman, and to these it 
willgive considerable assistance." — Law Times, 
" The best manual on the subject of settled estates which has yet appeared." 

*«* AU itandard La/u> Worki are kept in Stocky in law calf and other bindingi. 
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SHERfPF LAW.— Churchill's Law of the Office and 
Duties of the Sheriff, with the Writs and Fonns relating 
to the Office. Second Edition. By CAMERON CHUBGHILL, 
B. A., of the Inner Temple, Barriater-at-Law. DemySvo. 1882. 11,4s, 

" A Tery complete trta,Uae"— Solicitor^ Journal. 

" Under-sheriffs, and lawyers generally, will find this a useful book."— Xaur Mag. 

SHIPPINQ,— Boyd's Merchant Shipping La-ws: being* 
Gonaolidation of all the Merchant Shipping and Faaaenger Acts from 
1854 to 1876, indnaive; with Notes of all the leading English and 
American Cases, and an Appendix. By A. C. BOYD, LL.B., Esq., 
Bairister-at-Law. 8yo. 1876. 12. 5<. 

*' Ws can reoominend the work as a very iisefnl oompeiidiiuii of shipping law.**— i^w Timu, 

Foard's Treatise on the Law of Merchant 
Shipping and Freight.— By JAMES T. FOARD, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Boyal 8yo. 1880. Halfca^^ 12. Is. 

SLANDER.— Odgers.—Fi(2e <' Libel and Slander." 

SOLICITORS.— Cordery's Law relating to Solicitors 

of the Supreme Court of Judicature.— With an 

Appendix of Statutes and Rnles. By A. COBDERY, of the Inner 

Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Ijaw. Demy 8vo. 1878. 14«. 

*' Mr. Cordery writes tersley and dearly, and displays in general great industry and 

care in the collection of cases.' — Solicitors* Journal. 

Turner.T-Vide "Vendors and Purchasers" 

Whitcway's Hints to Solicitors.— Being a Treatise 
on the Law relating to their Duties as Officers of the High Court 
of Justice; with Notes on the Recent Changes affecting the 
Profession ; and a vade mecum to the Law of Costs. By A. R. 
WHITEWAY, M.A., of the Equity Bar and Midland Circuit. 
Author of <<Hints on Practice." Royal 12mo. 1883. 6«. 

"A concise treatise of useful informatioD." — Law Time*. 

"He writes tersely and practically, and the cases he gives, if not exhaustive of the 
subject, are numerotis and pithily explained. The book will altogether be found of 
great practical value."— lav Journal^ May 19, 1888. 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE.— Fry's Treatise on the Specific 
Performance of Contracts.— By the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD FRY, one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice 
(now a Lord Justice of Appeal). Second Edition. By the Author 
and W. DONALDSON RAWLINS, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, M.A. Royal 8yo. 1881. 12. 16t. 

STATUTE LAW.— ^A/^ilberforce on Statute Law.— The 
Principles which govern the Construction and Operation of Statutes. 
By E. WILBERFORCE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1881. 18« 

STATUTES, and vide « Acts of Parliament.'* 

Chitty's Collection of Statutes from Magna 

Charta to 1880.— A Colleetion of StotutesofPraotieal Utility; 

airanged in Alpliabetical and Chronological order, with Notes 

thereon. The Fourth Edition, containing the Statutes and Cases 

down to the end of the Second Session of the year 1880. By J. M. 

LELY, Esq., Banister-at-Law. In 6 very thick Yok. Boyal Sva 

(8,846 pp.) 1880. 121. 12s. 

SuppUmenU to above, 44 <Cr 45 Viet. (1881). 8i. 45 <(; 46 Vict. 

(1882). 16t. 46 d! 47 Vict. (1883). 14i. 

** This Edition if printod in larger type than former SditionB, and 

witk inereased facilities for Beference. 

%* AU standard Law W<yrhs art kept in Stock, inlaw calf and other hindinffs. 
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8TATUTES.- 

** It is needless to enlaige on the Talne of ** Chitty's Btatates " to both ihib Bar and 
to solicitors, for it is attested by the experience of many years. It ooJly remains to 
pohit out that Mr. Lely's work m bringing up the collection to the presrait time It 
distinguiBhed bv care and judgment."— TM 2iiim«. 

" A Tory satisfactory edition of a time-honoured and most valuable work, the larusty 
guide of present, as of former Judges, jurists, and of all others connected with the 
administration or practice of the law.''--JiM«e« </ the Ptaoe. * 

" The practitioner has only to take down one of the compact volumes of Chitty 
and he Has at once before him all the legislation on the subject in haiid.''^-3olieUort 
JowmaL 

" * Chitty * Is TMre-eminently a friend in need. Those who do not possess a comidete 
set of the statutes turn to its chronological index when they wish to consult a par- 
ticular Act of I^Uament. Those who wish to know what Acts are in force with 
reference to a particular subject turn to that head in ' (.%itty/ and at once find all 
the material of which they are in quest. Moreover, thev are, at the same time, 
referred to the most important cases which throw light on the subject." — LawJ<tmmai, 

*Public General Statutes, royal 8yo,lB8aed in parts and in 

complete volumes, and supplied inunediately on publication. 
* FHnted by Her Majesty's Mnters, and Sold by Stevens k Soira, 
SUMMARY CONVICTIONS.— Highmore.— ruie <' Inland Bevenue 
Oases.*' 
Paley's Law^ and Practice of Summary Convic- 
tions under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, 
1848 and 1879 ; including Proceedings prelimina^ and subse- 
quent to Convictions, and the responsibility of convicting Magi- 
Btrates and their Officers, with Forms. Sixth Edition. By W. H. 
MAGNAMAIlA,Esq.,Barrister-at-Law. DemySvo. 1879. 114b, 
** We gladly welcome this good edition of a good hook."— Solieitort' Journal, 

Templer's Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1870.— 

Rules and Schedules of Forms. With Notes. By F. G. TBMPLER, 

Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 5c. 

'* We think this ediUon every tiling that could be desired.'*— ^B^^IeM P^M, 

^A^igram.— Fid« "Justice of the Peace." 

TAXES ON SUCCESSION.-Trevor's Taxes on Succes- 

sion. — A Digest of the Statutes and Cases (including those in 

Scotland and Ireland) relating to the Probate, Legacy and Succession 

DutieSyWith Practical Observations and Official Forms. Completely 

rearranged and thoroughly revised. By EVELYN FREETH 

and ROBERT J. WALLACE, of the Legacy and Succession Duty 

Office. Fourth Edition, containing full information as to the Altera* 

tions made in the above Taxes by the 44 Vict. c. 12, and the Stamp 

Duty thereby imposed on ''Accounts.*' Royal 12mo. 1881. 128.6a. 

** Contains a great deal of practical iiiformation, whidi is likely to make it very 

useful to solicitors." — Late JowttoL 

" The mode of treatment of the subject adopted .by the authors is eminently prac- 
tical."— Ao{te»tor«' Journal. 

rORTS.— Addison on AATrongs and their Remedies.— 
Being a Treatise on the Law 6f Torts. By C. G. ADDISON, Esq., 
Author of '' The Law of Contracts." Fifth Edition. Re^written. 
By L. W. CAVE, Esq., M.A., one of Her Majesty's Counsel 
(now a Justice of the High Court). Royal 8vo. 1879. 1^ 18«. 

** As now presented, this Taloable treatise most prove liighly acceptable to Judges and 

the profession."— ibur Timet, 
*' Gaye's * Addison on Torta ' will be reoognized as an indispensable addition to every 

lawyer's library.*'— Lato Magasine. 

Ball.— Vide "Common Law." 

TRADE MARKS.— Hardingham's Trade Marks: Notes on 
the British, For^gn, and Colonial Laws relating thereto. Compiled 
for the use of Manufacturers, Merchants, and others interested in 
Commerce. By GEO. GATTON MELHUISH HARDINGHAM, 
Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. In»t. M.^., Consulting Engineer and 
Patent Agent. Eoyall2mo. 1881. Net, 29. M. 

*«* A U Standard Lm fF<prikf are Jf^ in Stock, in law calf and oih«r Inndingg, 
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TRADE MARKS.-C'imrtnwA 

Sebastian on the L.a>^ of Trade Marks.— The 
Law of Trade Marks and their Begistration, and matters connected 
therewith, including a chapter on Goodwill. Together with Appen- 
dices containing Precedents of Injunctions, &c. ; The Trade Marks 
Begistraiion Acts, 1875^7, the Boles and Instructions thereunder; 
The Merchandise Marks Act. 1862, iftnd other Statutory enactments; 
The United States Statute, 1870 and 1875, the Treaty with the 
United States, 1877 ; and the Bules and Instructions issued in 
February, 1878. With a copious Index. By LEWIS BOYD 
SEBASTIAN, B.G.L., M. A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1878. 14«. 
** The Master of the Rolls in his judgment in Re Palmer's Trade Marks, said ' He was 

glad to see that the well-known writer on trade marks, Mr. Sebastian, had taken the 

mme view of the Act.' "—The Timet. 
" Mr. Sebastian has written the fullest and moat methodical book on trade marks 

which has appeared in England since the passing of the Trade Marks Registration 

At^"— Trade Marks. 

Sebastian's Digest of Cases of Trade Mark, 
Trade Name, Trade Secret, Goodwill, Ac, de- 
cided in the Courts of the United Kingdom, India, the Colonies, and 
the United States of America. By LEWIS BOYD SEBASTIAN, 
B.C.L., M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1879. IL Is, 

** A digest wUch will be of very great value to all practitioners who have to advise 
on matters connected with trade marks. "-mSoJiedorj* Journal. 

TRAMWAYS.— Sutton's Tram^Aray Acts of the United 
icing dom ; with Notes on the Law and Practice, an Introduc- 
tion, induding the Proceedings before the Committees, Decisions of 
the Referees with respect to Locus Standi, and a Summary of the 
Principles of Tramway Bating, and an Appendix containing the 
Standing Orders of Parliament, Rules of the Board of Trade rebbting 
to Tramways, &c. Second Edition. By HENRY SUTTON, 
B.A., assisted by ROBERT A. BENNETT, B.A., Barristers-at- 
Law. Demy Svo. 1888. 15s. 

"The book is exceedingly well done, and cannot fail not only to be the standaj:d 

work on its own subject but to take a high place among le^ text-books." — Law 

Journal, April 21, 188S. 

TRIALS FOR MURDER BY POISONING— Browne and 

Stewart.— Vide " Poisons." 

TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES.— Godefroi's Digest of the 
Principles of the Law of Trusts and Trus- 
tees.— By HENRY GODEFROI, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Joint Author of '* GodeifToi and Shortt's Law of 

Railway Companies." Demy Svo. 1879. 1/. Is. 

'* As a digest of l^e law, Mr. Godefroi's work merits commendation, for the author's 

statements are brief and clear, and for his statements he refers to a goodly array of 

authorities. In the table of caaes the references to the several contemporaneous 

reports are given, and there is a very copious index to subjects." — Law Journal, 

USES— Jones (W, Hanbury) on Uses.— 8vo. 1862. 7«. 

VENDORS AND PURCHASERS.- Dart's Vendors and Pur<- 
chasers. — ^A Treatise on the Law and Practice relating to Ven- 
dors and Purchasers of Beal Estate. By J. HENKY DABT, 
£sq.. one of the Six Conveyancing Counsel of the High Court of 
Justice, Chancery Division. Fifth Edition. By the AUTHOR 
and WILLLIM BARBER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Royal 
Svo. 1876. Zl, 18s. 6(f. 

<* A standard work like ICr. Dart's Is beyond all praise."— 29be Law JouruaL 

'■ ■ — .^_— _^__^^— — — — ^__ 
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VENDORS AND PURCHASERS.-CitmiiniMd. 

Turner's Duties of Solicitor to Client as to 
Sales, Purchases, and Mortgages of Land. By 
EDWARD F. TURNER, Solicitor, Lecturer on Real Property and 
CoDYeyancing, and one of the AasiBtant Examiners for Honours to 

the Incorporated Law Society for 1882-3. Demy 8to. 1883. 10#. 6d. 
"His lectures are full of thought and accuracy, they are lucid in exposition, and 
what is more, though unfortunately rare in law works, attractive in their style and 
oompoflition.">-Z;at0 MagoMine, November, 188S. 

"A careful perusal of these lectures cannot fall to be of great advantage to 
students, and more particularly, we think, to young practising solicitors."— late Timu, 

VOLUNTEER LAW — A Manual of the Law regulating 

the Volunteer Forces By W. A. BURN and W. T. 

RAYMOND, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law, and Captains in H.M. 
Volunteer Forces. Royal 12mo. 1832. Net, 2«. 

WILLS,— Theobald's Concise Treatise on the Law of 

^Vills.— Seoond SdiUon. By H. S. THEOBALD, Esq., 

Banister-at-Law. Demy 8va 1881. 12. 4«. 

*' Mr. Theobald has certainly given evidesce of eztensiTe investigation, oonsdentloiiB 

labour, and clear exposition.'*— Zaw Moffartne. 

" A book of great ability and value. It bears on every page traces of care and sound 
jadnaent. It is certain to prove of great practical asdmness.**— i8oHdtor«' JowneU, 

''His arrangement being good, and his statement ot the effect of the decisions being 
elear, his work cvmot fafl to Im of practioal utility." — Law Timm. 

^Veaver's Precedents of ^Vills. — A collection of con- 
cise Precedents of Wills, with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix 
of Statutes. By Charles Weaver, B.A. Post 8vo. 1882. 5«. 

WRECK INQUIRIES — Murton's Law and Practice rela- 
ting to Formal Investigations in the United 
Kingdom, British Possessions and before 
Naval Courts into Shipping Casualties and 
the Incompetency and Misconduct of Ships' 
Officers. With an Introduction. By WALTER MURTON, 
Solicitor to the Board of Trade. Demy Sro. 1884. 24«. 

WRONGS.— Addison.— F«ie "Torts." 



. — A large stock new cmd secondrkand. 

Prices on application, 

• — Sxecuted in the best rmnner at mode- 



rate prices and with dispatch. 

The Law Reports, Law Journal, and all other Reports, 
bound to Offloe Patterns, at Offlce Prices. 

ACTS — The Publishers of this Gator 



logue possess the largest known collection of Private 

Acts of Parliament {including Public and Local), 
and can supply single copies commencing from 
a very early period. 

•V"jLli'cr.A,'ri03srs> — For Probate, Partnership, or 
other purposes. 



STEVENS & SONS' ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



Ball's Leading Cases on Torts.— Being a selection of Leading 
Cases on the Law of Torts. With Notes. By W, Edmund Ball, 
LL.D., of Gray's Inn, Bamster-at-Law. Royal 8vo. {Neariy ready. ) 

Local and Municipal Government.— By C, Norman 
BazalgetU and Geo,B^umphreys,"EBqnL, Banisters-at-Law. (/» t?ie press. ) 

Everest and Strode's Law of Estoppel.— :&^ Lancelot 
Feilding Everest, M.A., LL.M., and Edmund Strode, M.JL, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. (In the press, ) 

Chitty's Index to all the Reported Cases decided in 
the several Courts of Equity in England, the Privy Council, and the 
House of Lords. With a selection of Irish Cases, from the earliest 
period. The Fourth Edition, wholly revised, reclassified and brought 
down to the date of publication by WiUiam Frank Jones, B.C.L., M.A., 
and Henry Edward Hirst, B.C.L., M. A., both of Lincoln's Inn, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. In 5 or 6 vols. ( Vol, IL nearly ready,) 

Fisher's Digest of Reported Decisions in all the 
Courts, with a Selection from the Irish; and 
references to the Statutes, Kules and Orders of Courts from 1756 
to 1883. Compiled and arrange<i by John Mews, assisted by C, M, 
Chapman, ZT. H, W. Sparham and A. H, Todd, Esqrs., Barristers- 
at-Law. [In the press.) 

A Digest of Caaes Over-ruled, Dissented from, Questioned, Dis- 
approved, Distinguished, and Specially Considered by the English 
Courts, from 1756 to 1884. Arranged in alphabetical order of their 
subjects, together with Extracts from the Judgments delivered 
thereon, and a Complete Index of the Cases. By C, W. Mitcalfe Dale 
and Rudolf C, Lehmann, of the Inner Temple, Esqrs., Barristers-at- 
Law. Forming a Supplement to theahove works, {In preparation.) 

Greenwood's Real Property Statutes.— Second Edition. 
By Harry Greenwood, M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (in thepnss,) 

Hopkins' Handbook on Average.— Fourth Edition. By 
ifanley Hopkins, Author of *' A Manual of Marine Insurance/' &c. 
Demy 8vo. {Nearly ready.) 

Munro's Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 
1883, and Instructions; together with the Rules, Pleadings, Orders 
and Precedents. By /. E, Crawford Munro, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law. {Nearly ready,) 

Palmer's Company Precedents. — For use in relation to 
Companies subject to the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880. Third 
Edition. By Francis Beaufort Palmer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal 8vo. {In thepress.) 

Roscoe's Digest of the Law of Evidence on the Trial 
of Actions at Nisi Prius.— Fifteenth Edition. By Maurice 
Powell, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. {In the press,) 

Roscoe's Digest of the Law of Evidence in Crimi- 
nal Cases. — Tenth Edition. By Horace Smith, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Royal 12mo. {Jnthe^ess,) 
Sebastian on the Law of Trade Marks.— Second Edition. 
By L, B, Sebastian, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. ' {In thepress,) 
Slater's Law relating to Copyright and Trade 
Marks.^By /. Hubert Stater, Esq., BarnsteratLaw. {In thepress.) 
Smith's Real and Personal Property.— By Josiah W, 
Smith, B.C.L., Q.C. Sixth Edition. By the Author and /. Trustram, 
LL.M., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. {Nearly ready.) 
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Bedford's Student's Ouide to the Ninth Edition of 

Stephen's New Commentaries on the Laws of England. Third Edition, By E. H. 
BEDFORD, Esq., Solicitor. Demy 8vo, 1884. Price Ts. Qd, cloth, 

Whiteway's Hints on Practice; being Practical Notes to 

the Judicature Acts, Orders, Rules and Regulations of the Supreme Court. Illus- 
trated by the Latest Cases. Together 'with the Rules of the Buprezne 
C9Urt. 1883. With Introduction and Notes. By A. R. WHITEWAY, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of the Equity Bar and Midland Circuit, Author of 
** Hints to Soucitors." Second Edition, Royal 12ino. 1883. Price 14s. cloth. 

%* Sold separately t " Hlriti on Pmctice" with Indev. Price 7s. Qd. cloth, 
" The Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883,'* edited with Introduction, Cross References, 
and Index. Price 7s. 6d,, in limp leather, 

Addison's Treatise on the Law of Contracts,— ^igrA^A Edition. 

By HORACE SMITH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Lincoln. Author of 
** The Law of Negligence," Ac. Royal 8vo. 1883, (1600 pp.) Price 21, 10s. cloth. 

** To thepresent editor rnnBt be given all praise which untiring industry and 
intelligent research can command. He has presented the profession with the 
law brought down to the present date, clearly and fully stated." — Law Times. 

Macdoneirs Law of Master and Servant,— Part I, Common 

Law. Part II, Statute Law. By JOHN MACDONELL, M.A., Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, of the South Eastern Circuit. Demy Svo, 1883. Price il, bs. cloth, 

*^A work which will be of real value to the practitioner. '' — Law Times, 



Shirley's Selection of Leading Cases in the Common Law. 

By W. SHIRLEY SHIRLEY, M.A., B.C.L., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition, With a Sketch of some of the principal Changes introduced by the Rules 
of the Supreme Court, 1883, Demy Svo, 1883. Pnce lbs. cloth, 

Russell's Arbitration and Award. — A Treatise on the 

Power and Duty of an Arbitrator, and the Law of Submissions and Awards. With 
an Appendix of Forms and of the Statutes relating to Arbitration. By FRANCIS 
RUSSELL, Esq., M. A., Barrister-at-Law. Sixth Edition. By the AUTHOR and 
HERBERT RUSSELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Royal Svo. 1882. Price 11. 16s. 
" This edition maybe commended to the profession as comprehensive, accurate and practical." — 
Solicitors' Journal^ January 13, 1883. 

Turner's Duties of Solicitor to Client as to Sales, Purchases, 

and Mortgages of Land. By EDWARD F. TURNER, Solicitor, Lecturer on Real 
Property and Conveyancing, and one of the Assistant Examiners for Honours to the 
Incorporated Law Society for 1882-3. {Puhlished by permission cf the htcorporated 
Law Society), Demy 8vo. 1883. Price 10s, 6d, cloth, 

Browne and Theobald's Law of Railway Companies.— 

Being a Collection of the Acts and Orders relating to Railway Companies. With 
Kotes of all the Cases decided thereon, and Appenoiz of Bye-Laws, and Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons. By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, Registrar to 
the Railway Commissioners ; and H. S. THEOBALD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 
In 1 vol.. Denvy Svo. 1881. Price 11. 12«. cloth, 
" Contains m a very concise form the whole law of railways." — The Tima. 

Theobald's Concise Treatise on the Law of Wills.— With 

statutes. Table of Cases and full Index. By H. S. THEOBALD, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. SecMid Edition, With Addendum, containing a Summary of the Altera- 
tions made in the Law relating to Wills by the Married Women's Property Act, 
1882, and the Conveyancing Act, 1882. Demy 8i;o. 1881. Price 11, 48. cloth. 

** A book of great ability and value. It bears on every page traces of care and sound 
judgment It is certain to prove of great practical usefulness.'* — Solicitors' Journal, 

The Factors' Acts (1823 to 1877); with an Introduction 

and Explanatory Notes, By HUGH FENWICK BOYD and ARTHDR BEILBY 
PEARSON, of the Inner Temple, Esqrs, Editors of "Beiyamin's Treatise on the 
Sale of Personal Property." Royal 12mo, 1884. Price 6s, cloth. 
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Precedents of Bills of Costs in the Chancery^ dueen'sBench^ 

Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Divisions of the High Oonrt of Justice, in Con- 
yeyancing ; the Crown Office ; Lunacy ; Arbitration under the Lands Clauses Con- 
soudation Act j the Mayor's Court, London j the County Courts ; the Privy Council ; 
and on Passing Residuary and Succession Accounts; nvith Scales of Allowances, 
Rules of Court relating to Ccjts, Forms of Affidavits of Increase, and of Objections 
to Taxation. Fourth Edition, By WM. FRANK SUMMER HAY Sand THORNTON 
TOOGOOD, Solicitors. Royal 8vo, 1884. Price 28s. cloth, 
"On looking through this book we are struck with the minuteness with which the costs are 

enumerated under each heading, and the ' Table of Contents ' shows that no subject-matter has 

been omitted." — Law Journal. 

Woodfall's Guide to the New Rules ; being a Synopsis of 

the Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883 ; with Notes and References to cases over- 
ruled and Illustrative. By ROBERT WOODFALL, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 12wo. 
1883. Price 5s. cloth, 

Humphry's Common Precedents in Conveyancing; to- 
gether with the Conveyancing Acts, 1881 — 82, and the Settled Land Act, 1882, and 
other Acts to which the Precedents have been adapted, with an Introduction and 
Notes. Second Edition, By HQGH M. HQAIPHRY, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy Svo. 1882. Price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
*' A work that we think the profession will appreciate."— law Timet^ December 23, 1882 

Reports of Trials for Murder by Poisoning; by Frussic Acid, 

strychnia. Antimony, Arsenic, and Aconitine ; including the trials of Tawell, W. 
P^mer, Dove, Madeline Smith, Dr. Pritchard, Smethurst, and Dr. Lamson. With 
Chemical Introduction and Notes on the Poisons used. By G. LATHOM 
BROWNE, of the Midland Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, Author of "Narratives of 
State Trials in the Nineteenth Century," and C. G. STEWART, Senior Assistant in 
the Laboratory of St. Thomas's Hospital, Associate of the Royal College of Science, 
DubUn ; and of the Society of Public Analysts. Demy Svo. 1883. Price 12s. 6d.cloth, 

Sichel and Chance's Discovery.— The Law relating to In- 
terrogatories, Production, Inspection of Documents, and Discovery, as well in the 
Superior as in the Inferior Courts, together with an Appendix of the Acts, Forms and 
Orders. By WALTER S. SICHEL, M.A., and WILLIAM CHANCE, M. A., Esqrs., 
Barristers>at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1883. Price 12«. cloth. 
" The work will we think be very useful in practice, and may be confidently recommended for 
use in judges* chambers." — Law Times, April 4, 1883. 

Sutton's Tramway Acts of the United Kingdom. — With 

Notes on the Law and Practice, an Introduction including the Proceedings before 
the Committees, Decisions of the Referees with respect to Locus StanoU, and a 
Summary of the Principles of Tramway Rating. With an Appendix containing the 
Standmg Orders of Parliament, Rules of the Board of Trade relating to Tramways, 
Ac. Second EdUion, By HENRY SUTTON, B.A., assisted by ROBERT A. 
BENNETT, B.A., Barristers-at-Law. Demy Svo. 1883. Price 15«. cloth. 

Fithian's Bills of Sale Acts, 1878 and 1882 ; with an In- 

troduction and Explanatory Notes, showing the changes made in the Law with respect 
to Bills of Sale, together with an Appendix. of Precedents, Rules of Court, Forms 
and Statutes. Second Edition, By EDWARD W. FITHIAN, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law (Draftsman of the Bill of 1882). Royal 12mo. 1884. Price 68. cloth. 

Smith's Married Women's Property Act, 1882; with an 

Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Appendix containing the 
Married Women's Property Acts, 1870 and 1874, &c. Second Edition. By H. 
ARTHUR SMITH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Royall^mo. 1884. Price 6s. cloth. 
** A careful and useful little treatise . . . concise and well arranged.**— »8toiicitor»' Jourfuil. 

Whiteway's Hints to Solicitors. — Being a Treatise on the 

Law relating to their Duties as Officers of the High Court of Justice ; with Notes on 
the Recent Changes affecting the Profession; and a vade mecum to the Law of 
Costs. By A. R. WHITEWTAY. M.A., of the Equity Bar and Midland Circuit. 
Author of ** Hints on Practice. Royal 12mo. 1883. Price 6s, cloth. 

Smith's Practical Exposition of the Principles of Equity, 

Illustrated by the Leading Decisions thereon, for the use of Students and Prac- 
titioners. By H. ARTH UR SMITH, M. A., L L.B., of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law^^i«"»«irfiii"^^*^^"^*'*^^"^cloi^. 
** We must again staj ' parkable book, containing in a reason- 

able space more infond l conveyed than almost any other law 

book of recent times "^ Ittuniay Review^ July 8, lb82. 
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